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THE LIMITS OF TOLERANCE 
EARL E, MUNTZ 


ROM THE PULPIT, in political speeches, and in our everyday 

discussions we talk blithely about tolerance; on every hand we 
hear much about tolerance—always the virtues of tolerance and the 
vices of intolerance. Were we to heed the appeals for tolerance in a 
literal fashion, and were we to follow the admonitions against in- 
tolerance, one might assume that we could readily transfer ourselves 
into that long-sought but never found Utopia. Unfortunately, at 
rather frequent intervals the route to this dream world is suddenly 
and effectively blocked, and we are thrown back to reality with a 
heavy bump when we pause to inquire about our fate in this much 
praised environment of chaos characterized by a free-for-all and 
unlimited tolerance for everyone, for everything. History reveals 
the bald fact that never in any human society has full and complete 
tolerance existed, unshackled, unlimited. Every period of history 
bears out the same story, that tolerance has limits within the group 
with respect to its own members; it likewise has limits within the 
group with respect to foreigners and members of outside groups. The 
same phenomenon is apparent for all human groupings, primitive, 
ancient or modern, political, social or economic, lay or ecclesiastical. 
Is it not, then, in order to consider the case for limited tolerance? 

As pointed out in W. G. Sumner’s Folkways, men begin with acts, 
not with thoughts. Need was man’s first experience, and it was fol- 
lowed by a blundering effort to satisfy it. If the act or effort did not 
bring satisfaction, it was not repeated. Another, and another tentative 
was tried until satisfactory results were produced. The successful act 
or practice was thereupon repeated, over and over when the same 
need was faced. Not merely the individual, but all the mem- 
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bers of the immediate group in course of time sought to satisfy the 
same need in the same way. The act or practice became customary, 
invariable and uniform within the group, backed by some degree of 
group compulsion. Thus we have a group way or folkway. Folkways 
evolve with respect to all the phases of daily life. They grow up 
automatically, without rational reflection, and cover the whole of life. 
Some of the folkways assume unusual importance within the groups; 
they become adamant, inflexible, imperative, and are imbued with a 
philosophy of right living and a life policy for group welfare. Then 
they are mores. We live in the folkways and mores. We do not 
know when or where a given folkway or mos arose, nor are we aware 
of its gradual demise if it fails to satisfy human needs. 

These folkways and mores determine what we as individuals or 
as a group may or may not do. Generally speaking, no restraints 
are placed upon the individual’s doing or saying anything that 
is in conformity with, or does not interfere with, group interests or 
policies. Group policy is often directed by or on behalf of a small 
coterie, but once established in the mores it belongs to the entire 
group, and is defended with the utmost fervor. Any dissent from the 
established code quickly strikes against an impenetrable wall of in- 
tolerance. Dissent is always unpopular in the group, particularly in the 
masses. Each member is expected to conform to the well-known and 
established standards of orthodoxy, to profess the principles and to 
practice the ritual followed by the group unhesitatingly and without 
question. 

In countless affairs of life one finds definite limits of tolerance 
within the community. Not so many generations ago the limits of 
tolerance with respect to religion were very narrow indeed. A few 
instances will suffice, such as led to the immigration of the Puritans to 
New England, the Quakers to Pennsylvania, the Catholics to Mary- 
land, various German sects to Pennsylvania, and the forced removal of 
Shakers, Mormons, and others within this country. These are cases 
of dissent from prevailing religious mores. Adherents of the standard 
faiths could not and would not brook the practices of unaccepted 
dogma or doctrine. Prevailing religious mores gave expression to 
their hostility in public opinion, social ostracization, economic boycott, 
and even physical violence. The dissident sect could only preserve its 
religious ways by removal from the unfriendly environment. Even 
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today the same phenomenon is present in the persecution and segrega- 
tion of Jews in Germany. In religion, again, one notices varying 
limits of tolerance, oftentimes extremely broad where other nation- 
alities or groups are concerned, but of increasing narrowness where 
one’s own “in group” is involved. Intolerance is once more revealed 
as a sort of defense mechanism. 

Limits of tolerance are constantly shifting in the economic spheres 
of life. Broadly speaking, these limits are expanded or narrowed as 
the group’s economic welfare is thought to be involved. Thus, in 
the early recovery days of the recent depression tolerance for any 
economic panacea seemed assured. Faith in the existing economic 
adjustments was at low ebb—anything promised better than what we 
had. But when revolutionary economic changes, such as the destruc- 
tion of agricultural products and livestock appeared as part of the 
program to raise prices, revolt appeared upon the horizon—tolerance 
limits were at once erected, and ever since seem to have grown nar- 
rower. Whenever deeply seated fundamental mores are shocked by 
such phenomena as destruction of wealth, conspicuous ostentation, 
idleness, and the like, tolerance within the group shrinks because 
group welfare seems to be threatened by the variants. An excellent 
demonstration of public impatience or intolerance for schemes to 
overhaul the economic order was manifested a couple of years ago in 
the smashing defeat of “ham’n eggs” proposals in California and 
Ohio. Notice that now a definite measure of well-being exists which 
helps to explain the fear of revolutionary changes. 

At this point it would be in order to consider the relationship 
between propaganda and the limits of tolerance. The propagandist, 
proposing something which is not within the existing realms of 
tolerance, seeks to drive a wedge between the limits to push them 
further apart so as to admit his scheme. On the other hand, if his 
proposal is within the current area of tolerance, his propaganda is 
directed toward narrowing or closing those limits so as to exclude 
competitive schemes. The propagandist uses many devices, name-call- 
ing to associate opposition with evil; glittering generalities by which 
the proposal can be associated with virtuous things and thus escape 
examination by the unthinking; attempted transfer of authority, sanc- 
tion, or prestige of some existing practice to his own scheme; testi- 
monials; stacking the cards in favor of his own program, and band- 
wagon tactics—that all have accepted; therefore, we must follow the 
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crowd! All these devices, however, are aimed either at extending the 
limits of tolerance or contracting those limits, as the case may be, to 
promote his program. 

Although we are generally most susceptible to propaganda which 
eulogizes and sponsors that which we already believe, and have ac- 
cepted, we are nevertheless frequently sucked in by the skillful 
propagandist who adroitly associates his program with the prevailing 
social code, literally squeezing his scheme in unbeknown to the unsus- 
pecting public. 

The most striking examples of the rise and maintenance of limits 
to tolerance are found in the political field. The stronger the group 
purpose, no matter how or by whom inculcated, the greater the in- 
tolerance of dissent of any sort. Thus Aryanism and the Lebensraum 
have become dominant group policies which ride roughshod over 
individual interests and the group interests of “inferior” peoples, 
whose inferiority is measured only by their relative numerical and 
economic weakness. Similarly, the glorification of the Fascist state in 
Italy, and the destruction of capitalism by the Soviets, even to the 
extent of “protecting” by force and invasion a united democracy 
against its own popularly elected government, are further examples 
where the limits of tolerance for the individual members of the “in 
group” are definitely staked out. Group safety is tightly bound up 
with group purpose; therefore, deviation cannot be tolerated. 

Even where no all powerful group purpose exists, limits of toler- 
ance are found. Dissent implies superiority. In a democracy, such 
as our own, where the limits of tolerance have been relatively ex- 
pansive, dissent is often adopted by individuals as a means of distinc- 
tion. Thus, from the close of the World War until a few months ago 
a limited group of the would-be elite, social experimenters, we may 
call them, preached the necessity of communism or communistic 
adaptations over democracy, while others extolled the advantages of 
substituting fascism for democracy, all within the limits of tolerance 
in the United States. Indeed, so popular with certain segments of our 
population did these ideologies become that Congress even decided to 
apply a sort of modified communism to the American Indians still 
on the reservations under the Indian Rights Reorganization Act, 
much to the disgust of large groups of Indians who had adopted in 
its entirety the white American capitalistic culture. 
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Ultra tolerance persisted in the United States until the outbreak 
of the present European war, and particularly the rapprochement 
between Germany and Russia and their invasions of Poland and Fin- 
land. The changed world scene produced, almost automatically, 
definite limits of tolerance as applied to the discussion of and the ad- 
vocacy of nondemocratic political forms. This was strikingly observed 
early in the present war era in the absence of ranking political leaders 
from the formal dinner given by the wife of the Russian ambassador. 
Why? One’s presence might be construed as approval of a political 
and economic system under sharp attack by American public opinion. 
The feeling is gaining ground that open sluiceways of tolerance are 
a menace to our established folkways and mores. The gates must be 
shut, and limits of tolerance imposed as a means of self-defense and 
self-preservation. ' 

Speaking specifically of our own country, there is nothing in- 
herent or implied in democracy which gives either an in-group mem- 
ber or an alien the right to preach isms which, if followed, would 
spell the doom of democracy., The “intolerance” of Americans for 
alien isms is justified in the self-maintenance and self-defense organ- 
izations of democracy; therefore, in the normal course of events it is 
perfectly natural to expect that the people of the country would set 
up very definite limits of tolerance. American intolerance of the isms 
has its counterpart in the isms’ intolerance of democracy, Attest the 
crusadingly and presumably popular intolerance of democracy and 
all that smacks of democracy in Germany, Italy, Russia, and Japan. 
Irrespective of our own views, one cannot controvert the fact that 
the maintenance of any particular ism necessitates the placing of 
limits of tolerance upon rival systems. 

It may be objected that limits of tolerance do not permit the 
survival of superior socioeconomic systems because direct competition 
is never tolerated, The truth is, however, that there is competition 
as between systems, in spite of the limits of tolerance, but the com- 
petition is an internal matter which is best revealed by the competi- 
tion of the old folkways and mores with those newly arising, and 
often borrowed from outside. Since this competition occurs within 
the group, and since we live in the mores, we are not readily aware 
of evolutionary trends taking place before our eyes, much less of the 
time-consuming process of modifying folkways and mores. If de- 
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mocracy, or any of the isms, fails to satisfy the needs and interests of 
the masses, its gradual demise is certain, and radically new and 
broader limits of tolerance for other possible adjustments appear 
during the death period of existing maladjustments. 

Without attempting to draw additional pictures of the limits of 
tolerance we may conclude: Limits to tolerance are found in every 
societal group. These limits must be regarded as an essential pro- 
tective device of the entire politico-social organization, and generally 
as safeguards of public peace and welfare. If the limits of tolerance 
are drawn too narrowly, they may cause extremes of hardship and 
invite dissatisfaction and revolt. If the limits of tolerance are too far 
apart, they invite early destruction of the existing social organization 
for lack of coherence and defense. 

The great problem is not so much one of tolerance or intolerance, 
for both possess survival value. Rather, the problem is found in 
maintaining the limits of tolerance at such a distance as to preclude 
the possibility of the destruction of the social order of the day, and 
at the same time to insure to the individual as much freedom of 
thought and action as is compatible with the maintenance of the 
accepted social structure. 














SAME DEEP SOUTH 
LeGARDE S. DOUGHTY 


ROWN ROAD. A narrow, twisting, undulating, yellow-sand- 
B:., road; a dusty east-west hemp twine leading from a central 
nowhereness, four miles in either choice, to two north-south national 
highways. But leading away from the nowhereness, it leads also into 
it. It is it. 

Brown Road. There is wilderness in the very sound of the name. 
It is merely a subtle variation of dead-end, cul-de-sac, last-ditch, 
dugout-of-final-isolation. 

But some men go back to Brown Road; back to rustlings known 
as silence, to odors as old as honeysuckle snarled on a stump. These 
men are quitters, by Wall Street psychology—quitters even by the 
psychology of insolent little Broad Street that looks eight hundred 
miles north to catch its psychological cue, the little urchin content 
with nothing less than playing the antics of the big rowdy. 

Quitters. The term is nothing soft upon the sensitive ear. And 
perhaps if one analyzes the things the quitter has quit, one will shy 
off the hard term and let the apostate to Brown Road slip by one’s 
obloquy as, say, a wild flank that will not stand the touch of harness. 
Apostasy from Broad Street to Brown Road is hardly a thing of 
odium. 

Brown Road is the place. And this tale is not fiction; that is, the 
only fiction is the switching of real names of persons to unreal ones. 
It is hardly a tale at all. But sometimes a few slight incidents are 
more fascinating than a whole catalogue of action. The reason for 
writing of these incidents—or perhaps I should say the incident—is 
simply that it was beautiful, mystically beautiful to see. Maybe there 
is another reason too, a sort of oblique, secondary purpose: To say 
that poverty in the Deep South is not synonymous with animality. 
Perhaps between the lines it is being said, against the stupidly popular 
up-East attitude, that depravity is not a geographic location. 

Raymond’s belief, in the religious sense, cannot be aptly told, 
because he himself does not tell it. He is the sort of person that just 
does not discuss the thing. But belief, in the religious sense, is a big 
subject in the South, especially out in the country; so there have been 
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rumors about Raymond’s belief. It has been rumored Christian in 
some loose notion of the term. Also it has been rumored agnostic. 
One thing gives a hint if not an answer: That evening we had had 
spiked coffee, which made the step into the poetical mood an easy 
one; so I said to him, speaking of a fine grove of pines on his place 
of some thirty to fifty acres: “Your pines are about as pensive as any 
Tve ever walked in.” 

He said, “Un-huh. That whispering is about as regular as the 
sound down at the coast.” 

Then he added, as if talking to himself: “But they are not my 
pines.” 

His emphasis on the “my” made his comment seem all the more 
at loggerheads with the books of the county clerk. Whatever it 
meant, it carried a sort of mystic suggestion. I did not make any 
question about it. The remark was too oblique, too much directed 
around me rather than to me. Anyhow, to (intelligent) whom does 
it make any difference what anyone’s belief or nonbelief happens to 
be? To one man, God is faith; to another, God is superstition; to 
another, God is poetry or something much like it. Prayer is com- 
munion, autosuggestion, or humbug, as it pleases the individual to 
elect, or as environment has elected to elect. 

Raymond’s wife’s belief is nothing equivocal, for Marian is a 
Catholic; not a make-your-Easter-duty Catholic either, but one whose 
religion takes much of her thought, energy, and time. I have seen 
her on the coldest, wettest, slipperiest days of February driving her 
children sixteen miles to the parochial school in a car that looks and 
sounds as if it might stop forever on the next skip of the cylinder. 
This she did, she does, with determined grace, though the county 
school bus, to a fillip of her finger, would stop twice daily within two 
hundred feet of her front door. So much for that. 

I had heard down at Grady’s store, where the roads make a V, 
that Marian had gone to visit relatives (it was summer) in a big city 
about two hundred miles away. The children had been placed for 
the short time among friends in the smaller near-by city—Augusta, if 
that’s important; all the children but one. The eleven-year-old 
daughter had preferred to stay at home with her father. She is a 
quiet little slip, and gets along fine without playmates. 

Of Raymond I know one thing: That he is melancholy much of 
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the time for no cause at all, some of the time for such reason as 
loneliness or upset routine; but I think “upset routine” hardly tells 
enough. He is neurotic—and neurosis puts fever into the mind as 
surely as typhoid puts it into the veins. 

My resolving to call on him the next evening was not sympathy. 
Sympathy played only the part of giving me the notion, and co- 
incided with an afternoon off from my job at the river. But the fact 
is, I enjoy the man’s company; and sometimes I go to see him just 
to see him, when I can forget the lock and dam for a while. But most 
of the time, Raymond does not wish to be bothered with outsiders. 
He is as fixed within the seclusion of his home as a root in the ground. 
Like counting chickens on the roost, and being satisfied all are there, 
locking the door and putting them out of mind, he can reach the wist- 
ful detachment that is his salt only when the full number of his 
family are under his roof—safe but forgotten. He can sit down and 
lose himself in a book, conscious of no presence but his own and the 
author’s; unless some child, committing the forbidden, runs into his 
study (he does not call it that—it is a room with pine walls un- 
painted). Then he will speak some scolding word, sometimes as 
sharp as a saw tooth, and retire back to his wistful detachment. But 
the man is not unsocial; quite the opposite. He is unsociable. 

Before we went into the house we sat on the rail fence in front, 
looking into the sunset. After a while Jim came down the road on 
the way home from the creek. Jim had a tale to tell about a fish he 
had caught; and had the fish, a bass that must have weighed all 
of ten pounds. Jim told how the “scound’!” had struck a bait of raw 
beef (that had been dropped in for catfish) and “ca’ied” the line 
under a stump; how he’d had to reach down till his shoulder was 
under water to hook his fingers into the gills; how he had been 
almost pulled in while pulling the “scound’!” out. Then Jim laughed 
a few bars of high keys, held the fish up for the tenth time, said 
“evenin’ gent’men,” and walked on. 

Jim is an interesting character, and we were thinking of him, not 
of the fish, as we watched him down the road. I use the pronoun 
“we,” taking for granted that Raymond and I followed the same 
course in our thoughts. The real probability is that this is not true. 
But Raymond was silent, as Raymond often is; so in the absence of 
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any word from him, I draft him to my service: We were thinking 
about Jim. 

Jim is a man without either prospect or pellagra. Like Gunga 
Din’s, the “uniform” he wears is “nothin’ much before, an’ rather less 
than ‘arf o’ that be’ind.” Jim might be known as a dirt-bound noble- 
man if he were light instead of dark. But being dark instead of light, 
Jim is only Jim. 

One Sunday I saw Jim throw his emaciated frame into a woods 
fire for sake of a ten-hundred-dollar pine house belonging to his 
“white fo’ks.” Jim really took a considerable personal hazard. The 
trees formed a peninsula. It was late in September, and there had 
been no rain for seven weeks. August, at ninety degrees or above 
every day, had curled all the leaves except the pine needles; and 
September winds had made them as brittle as wafers. It was like 
baking rags in an oven, then hanging them on a clothesline. 

The fire started (nobody ever knew how) at the end of the 
peninsula that touches Brown Road with its blunt eighth-of-a-mile 
width. The wind was toward the east, and the fire swept forward and 
outward through brush, that had not been thinned in several years, at 
the rate of at least three or four miles an hour. MacElmurray’s ten- 
hundred-dollar pine house was less than a quarter mile away in wind 
direction. So it was all MacElmurray, his stout wife, Brinson’s four 
black giants—from eighteen to twenty-one, whose birthdays were all 
in June—who had come from the next farm at first sight of smoke, 
and Jim and I could do to clear the ground around MacE]murray’s 
ten-hundred-dollar pine house before the fire was up to and almost 
all around it. 

While there was still time to outrun the flames, MacElmurray, 
his stout wife, Brinson’s four black giants, and I lost hope, took 
fright, and fled through the path that went out to the cotton fields. 
But Jim took hope and lost prudence. He thought that if he could 
cut the scrub oaks off a narrow point that jutted toward the kitchen 
he could save the place. The fire had to burn against the wind to 
reach the point, and that would be slow. This calculation gave Jim 
courage against the horseshoe of flame that was fusing its ends into a 
circle around the whole place. So Jim would not follow us out; not 
even when MacElmurray, the last in line, shouted his lungs out and 
waved like a windmill for Jim to come. 
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The wind changed, and MacElmurray’s ten-hundred-dollar pine 
house and all his stout wife’s tomato pickle and crabapple jelly went 
to smoke; and so did the right leg of Jim’s overalls. He had to pick 
his way through the nearly burned-out area to where the fire had 
started. 

When we found Jim, he was lying by a mail box, his right leg, 
almost raw from knee to sole, straight up in the air. Even the normal 
circulation of blood caused the torture of burning to come all over 
again. Jim did not walk again until about time to follow his hounds 
out for the Thanksgiving ’possum. 

I could tell many things about Jim; for instance, the time he 
found a tobacco sack with seventeen dollars in it lying where the 
planks rot away from the walk that goes over the culvert to Grady’s 
store. Jim took it in to Grady, and Grady recognized it as old man 
Prescott’s. It is impossible to appreciate Jim’s sacrifice unless one 
knows the value of seventeen dollars sixteen miles south of Augusta. 

If Jim could have a dose of education shot in by hypodermic 
needle he would not find any place in his broadened sphere of under- 
standing for, say, the Hitler-Mussolini-Daladier-Chamberlain act of 
1938, which began a new damned era for the world and ended 
Czechoslovakia. He would find no place for such a thing to coextend 
with his native logic and his primitive sincerity. He would think that 
something surely was missing from his acquired learning; that the 
dose of education had been watered; that these great men could not 
sign a document of colossal theft and speak of honor at the same time, 
as his conception indicated they had. Someone more accustomed to 
education would have to tell Jim that the four great men were as 
tragic-comic a quartet as ever sang “a brown and yellow basket,” 
which, I believe, was all over the radio at the time of the Munich 
event. Jim, with his injected education, would review the history of 
the world from Munich to the current morning paper. Poor Jim! 
He would gnaw all chemistry for an antidote to this new learning, and 
thank God for the poor Georgia hills that New York theatergoers 
talk about with tawdry sophistication but understand not at all. 

But Jim neither got nor lost the education; so he still goes around 
with a hoe on his shoulder. 

It was of Raymond’s daughter that I started out to tell, and of 
her being a part of the backwoods of the Deep South. Perhaps the 
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descriptions of her father and mother have already made an anti- 
climax-in-the-wrong-place. If so, I prefer to be technically out of 
order rather than factually out of line. 

When Raymond and I went into the house it was about dark. 
Celia was stirring around at something on the porch. Raymond and 
I went into the front room and talked long: about Europe, about 
capital and labor, about books. 

I do not recall the subject at the time rain began, but it must have 
been books. We always went right deep into books; and I remember 
I was startled almost out of my chair by the sudden lightning storm 
from the south and its huge drops of rain that slanted a bright curtain 
across the window. It all happened as immediately as turning on a 
faucet full force with a quick twist. It all lasted less than a quarter 
hour. We could hear the shower slashing the high corn back in the 
field as it blew away northward. Then there was only the sound, 
almost a kettledrum tune, of drippings from the eaves on the ever- 
greens. 

I had gone off into some abstraction. In a little while I looked 
up. Raymond was staring over my shoulder. He was looking at or 
through a door. His expression was deeply meditative; but it was 
more than that. There was perplexity or admiration or speculation 
in that look; something more complex than simple musing. Surely 
there was something before him, something animate, or at least some- 
thing more exciting to the mind than the panels of a pine door. ° 

I twisted half around and looked. The door was open and the 
lamp in the other room was making a sallow glow that reminded me 
of dead grass. 

Now I have seen praying and praying and praying—but none like 
that. There is nothing to describe. Celia was simply kneeling beside 
her bed, her face buried in the covers and her fingers up over her 
reddish hair like a white steeple. There was just some queer, in- 
scrutable thing about it that can no more be forgotten than it can be 
written down. 

I turned back, feeling that my own expression must have become 
identical with Raymond’s. I remember stretching my legs out, lower- 
ing my head so that my chin touched my chest, and fixing my eyes on 
a pine knot near the bottom of the book shelves. 

A series of figures shifted through my mind, like the leaves of a 
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book that, released by the thumb, spring up one by one and fall 
away. Some of them were clear figures, as clear as photographs; most 
of them were mottled and obscure, like old type, beyond the under- 
standing. 

I could not see Raymond; rather I did not see him, did not think 
of him. But I know he was undergoing my experience—a feeling of 
slow, languid excitement— a sort of fumbling among elusive things 
that will not stay long enough to let you find their shape and sub- 
stance. I thought of Marian. She is never confused about anything. 
She has a way of correlating everything to one purpose and one end. 
I remember once when Raymond tried to draw her into one of his 
abstract puzzles she laughed very quietly. I remember thinking then 
that her face was a lovely poem, his a rigid problem in geometry. 

Marian is that way about everything. I have mentioned how she 
takes the cold, slippery roads in frozen rain. She took poverty with 
the same matter-of-fact logic with which she would have taken an 
invalid child. I happen to know this because Raymond told me long 
ago. He had been reduced from something to nothing in a sudden 
fiscal pop. When he broke the news to Marian she did not go ashen 
in the beginning and sour at length. To make a free interpretation 
of what Raymond told me—she swept the delicate row of feminine 
bottles off her dresser and stood the broom in a conspicuous corner. 
What Raymond actually said (and I have borrowed his phrase be- 
fore) was that Marian at once and for all time correlated the disaster 
to the one purpose, the one end. What Raymond could have said 
was that Marian, moving about with the lightness of a shadow, is 
the grandest power in all those rolling hills. 

There wasn’t much more talk that night. 

On my way home, the moon was coming up almost straight before 
me. The road, still wet from the shower, was dark brown silk; and 
the trees that hedged it narrowly in were honeycombs of heatless 
sparks. 

I was thinking of Raymond and Celia and myself in this silent, 
remote region fourteen miles from the end of the town’s suburban 
coach line. But most of all I was wondering what Raymond had been 
thinking as he looked through the door upon that least-touched-of- 
the-world. 











THE ART OF FICTION 
ARTHUR E. DuBOIS 


Tue Art 


ANY PERSONS have said, “The novel wants its Aristotle.” 

Splendid descriptions have been written of novels and, in 
histories like Saintsbury’s or Cross’s, even of libraries of novels lo- 
cated at various times. But apart from the rather meager work of 
Henry James and Gertrude Stein the “Art of Fiction” remains still 
unexplored except as novelists themselves may have left, here or 
there, hints suitable for notebooks. For this reason, it is hardly pre- 
sumptuous in anybody to use a title already distinguished by Walter 
Besant and James. 

Besant tried to make fiction a craft or a science. He suggested 
that if you followed a certain recipe, put into blank paper certain 
ingredients, the result would be fiction. 

James remembered that fiction is an art. He felt that there was 
nothing necessarily wrong with the individual ingredients Besant 
suggested, also that you might mix them up and still get no novel 
worth the cost. He knew that because fiction is an art Besant might be 
right concerning its ingredients but still wrong concerning the mixing 
and that therefore he was probably wrong or incomplete or ambiguous 
in naming the ingredients too. So James had the difficult job of 
telling Besant that he was both right and wrong. 

But James himself did not distinguish the ingredients of art from 
those of fiction. And the result was a kind of lugubriousness of style 
and an overemphasis upon the difficulties of fiction rather than those 
of art. 

Great art, I believe, is expected to have five ingredients: expe- 
rience from the author in living; a mature point of view; a sensitive- 
ness in the author; articulateness within the limitations of the art; 
and a fusion of all these into a whole(some)ness. There are doubtless 
other ways of saying the same thing. But none of these elements 
can be sought as an end in and for itself. And an overbalance of one 
makes for an immature or amateur art. 

Obviously one cannot write in a vacuum. But experience in living 
is an elaborate phenomenon because, for example, some persons live 
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most through their ears, others through their eyes, others through 
the back of their heads, still others through their heads, their hearts, 
or their hands. As James suggested, to expect all artists to conform 
their art to one kind of experience would be seriously to reform life 
and distort art. Some live precociously like Keats, a lifetime in a 
short while. Others live slowly, like Masters. Some live like Gissing 
in fact; others like Pater in theory; and others like Stevenson in 
fiction. Baseball is experience in living for some; mathematics, for 
others. Wine, woman, song is life for one, death for another. And 
many a person has been brought to life by a book. 

But, like words, experience in living is a point of contact between 
author and reader, a means of communication. And presumably, 
therefore, it ought to be reasonably normal. That is to say, at least it 
should contact some experience we have approximately had and can 
therefore appreciate by wishing or fearing. 

“A mature point of view,” again, is a complicated phrase. It does 
not mean that the artist must be a hedonist or Stoic, Marxist, capitalist, 
humanist, romanticist, naturalist, realist. A comedian can be a mixer! 
Nor does the phrase mean that the novelist must have a “philosophy 
of life” which sophomores so much desire, or an “integrated philos- 
ophy” which village jargoneers aspire to. No novelist need be first 
a Locke or a Kant. The phrase means only that the novelist must be 
recognizable each time he is met even though he is growing, that he 
must have acquired an identifiable, predictable attitude of rejection 
and acceptance so that, despite growth, at the end one can read from 
the beginning and feel that the whole sequence of his works was 
somehow right or, at least, orderly and inevitable. Mary Austin had 
this proper feeling for her own work. Henry B. Fuller seems to 
have prevented this feeling about his work. 

The phrase also must imply that the attitude is whole(some). The 
satirist who only rejects, and never accepts; the Pollyanna who only 
accepts, and never rejects—obviously, these, again, are incompleted. 

The artist must be sensitive. That is to say, though he does not 
therefore need to wear long hair, he must have genius. Genius may 
be the possession of sweetness and light. It might be the transmission 
of Coleridgean joy, a feeling of standing tiptoe on a hill. It might 
derive from dreadful-night despair or from visions of gleams that 
never were on land or sea. In poetry sometimes it is only a personal 
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rhythm. It would seem to be an energy generated by the artist, some- 
thing not inherent in life or experience, a kind of light that never was 
on land or sea but that now illuminates both. Accordingly, the genius 
makes art when he strains experience, any of the materials of living, 
through himself, aging it, electrifying it, giving it a quality which 
the commoner alone might not find in it. If the instrument is not 
refined, the straining process will have been useless: life will remain 
but no art have come from it. 

Genius, too, must be whole(some). If the instrument is too fine 
in straining experience, life will not come through. An overzealous 
thresher may mangle both straw and grain, having only chaff left. 
Swinburne’s ear, I think, was sometimes too keen for ours, and so we 
hardly hear the sounds of life he heard. Almost by definition, virtuosi 
are such superinstruments that one can admire only their working, 
not what it produces. 

Articulateness within the limitations of a particular art does not 
mean merely technical efficiency. When Tennyson wrote drama like 
a poet he was not articulate as a dramatist, much as he may have 
known of actors, acts, scenes, and Shakespeare. When George Eliot 
wrote verse like a novelist she was not articulate within the limitations 
of poetry, scannable though her lines may be. In fact, persons artic- 
ulate within the limits of their art break rules of technique more 
often than not. A curious thing about articulateness is that it is fairly 
unpredictable and unschoolable. Farrell can appear to become artic- 
ulate in the novel on the baseball diamond. But Browning can appear 
to remain inarticulate in the drama by staying in or out of the theater. 

The mystery extends from the writer to the reader. Readers 
learn to feel, and I have no doubt often rightly, that they can recog- 
nize articulateness from the appearance of the type in print: a page 
looks right or wrong. Certain writers remain always closed books to 
certain readers. Poe can read only Poe in Hawthorne, and Raskob 
never will read Milton for what is there. “Make it New!” yells Ezra 
Pound, well realizing that the new is often old but that the mass of 
readers will rebel if it seems new because they always rebel against 
the articulateness of the advance guard in art. Hawthorne recalled 
the experience of all Chaucers or Wordsworths: “And the Oldest 
Inhabitant, when it was proposed to introduce him to the Master- 
Genius [of American letters], begged to be excused, observing that 
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a man who had been honored with the acquaintance of Dwight, 
Freneau, and Joel Barlow might be allowed a little austerity of 
taste.” This reluctance to accept young patterns is a common force 
in the comedy of literary history, and necessitates extremities of over- 
emphasis in periodic literary revolutions. But it is only one of many 
mysteries involved in articulateness. 

Certain secrets of articulateness are lost as well as found, and 
many are perhaps only unconsciously known. For example, when he 
wrote the turgid “Art of Fiction,’ Henry James had forgotten that 
the paragraph is emotional, the sentence is not! And recently in “The 
Sonnets of Merrill Moore” (Sewanee Review, XLVII, 268-273), 
Dudley Fitts has pointed out that Moore’s lines are often technically 
banal but that some of the most banal of them, in Moore’s kind of 
sonnet, are most articulate. The sonnet would seem to be the inevita- 
ble medium for Moore. But curiously, growing articulate, he works 
hard to break it down. 

In view of the strangeness of articulateness, schools of poetry or 
painting, the excessive cultivation of technique, art for the sake of art 
—all of these become inconsequential. Even genre distinctions be- 
come slightly ridiculous. At least, one must first have become artic- 
ulate in poetry before one can become epicist, sonneteer, pastoralist, 
imagist, or what not. 

Of course the fusion of all these four elements into the fifth, a 
whole(some)ness, is most unpredictable, and yet most essential since 
it finally accounts for the distinctions that are Dickenshood, Thack- 
erayhood, Meredithhood, Eliothood, Brontéhood, and so on. But 
when this tallying is attained, art is beyond apologetics. The novelist 
need no longer apologize for his “romancing” or his “lies.” Art is 
then also beyond reminiscence. Smollett may be influenced but is yet 
himself beside Fielding. Reminiscence may be literal or literary, but 
whole art is beyond both. Bennett’s saying “Friends are fine” or 
Mencken’s saying “We’re here today and gone tomorrow” in their 
proper context do not actually remind you that you have said the 
same thing even though you have and though the fact that you have 
is a basis of communication between you and him. Gertrude Stein’s 
use of the word “insistence” helps to explain this fact. 

Except for humor, whole art, moreover, is beyond distraction, and 
a writer no longer reminds you, for example, that he is writing at you. 
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Fielding essays are dropped from the novel. Whole art is beyond the 
cliché in word or other formulary because it has energy that electrifies 
the dead word of the dictionary, an “insistence” that transforms the 
Goodnight-Goodmorning procedures of trite living until, say, the 
commonplace lives uncommonly in Gertrude Stein. 

Whole life is beyond the snatch-at-life-by-chance because the artist 
has to write what is wholly in him. It is therefore beyond mere 
exercising and especially the exercise of trying to find something to 
write about. And great art, hence, is beyond the schools and their 
technical or historical jargon. A Meredith is tragic and comic, realist 
and idealist, Victorian and Georgian or Edwardian. School words do 
not fill out a Scott or an Austen. 

Finally, then, great art is beyond virtuosity. The artist does not 
show off. He is shown off! Virtuosity is distracting, an overbal- 
ancing in favor of technique, reminding one of the artist and all other 
artists in the same art rather than of life increased by them. 

Apologetics, reminiscences, distractions, clichés, snatches-at-life-by- 
chance, exercising, scholarizing, virtuosity—these are signs of an im- 
mature or incomplete art in any kind of creator. 


Tue Fiction 


It is notable that if one is to become a great novelist articulateness- 
within-the-limitations-of-the-novel is only one of five requirements. 
It is not more important than any of the other four. But, unintend- 
ingly of course, Henry James overemphasized its importance and 
therefore indirectly encouraged schools of mere novel-writing which 
would necessarily be incomplete in curriculum and which he precisely 
objected to. 

Painters, it has always seemed to me, tend to become anaemic 
because they are overtrained in mere schools of painting. They be- 
come therefore only exercisers always looking for something to paint, 
migrating to picturesque skies, and usually achieving only the snatch- 
at-life-by-chance. Yet Picasso, for example, grows out of school, in 
association with poets. He never wants a subject but, ironically, 
becomes a subject for others, a founder of schools. 

Presumably any overconscious concern with one art form tends to 
be narrowing. Articulateness is come at by large means, by a concern 
with art at large and with life at large and by self-knowledge where 
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one most naturally finds release. Overexclusive interest in a peculiar 
form or craft begets precociousness if not preciousness. It conven- 
tionalizes the art until in poetry or painting, romantic, Pre-Raphaelite, 
vorticist, and endless other rebellions are necessary so that persons can 
see again that grass is sometimes green and skies are sometimes blue. 

As a critical guide Gertrude Stein is perhaps less misleading than 
Henry James. For her art experiences have been full and, maybe, 
less exclusively literary. She says excellent things about the novel in 
her Four Lectures and elsewhere; and she says still better things, 
affecting the novel, about art at large, the general function of which 
would seem to be the letting persons, places, things, ideas, perhaps 
even words have their own life. But of course art is a tyrant because 
it comes into being through the artist who has to overcome and con- 
trol his materials. And in practice, therefore, it is difficult, for ex- 
ample, to distinguish her poetry from her prose. In short, she reverses 
Henry James: she is a safe guide in theory but in practice may lead 
anywhere, even to school. 

Given the novel, then, what can one say of it? Must it have 
plot? Zane Grey, Booth Tarkington, James Branch Cabell—they 
have plot, both in the sense of something doing and of plan. But 
certainly “plot” is not the most notable feature of the great novels. 
In fact, with more serious purposes than Lawrence Sterne had, many 
a novelist since Tristram Shandy has seemed to go out of his way to 
minimize plot or action: In the age of the melodramatic Gothic 
novel, hardly anything Aappens in Jane Austen. And certainly Ger- 
trude Stein’s notions of repetition, how sleep-producing and inevitable 
in plot it is, are to the point. 

Must the novel have characters? But certainly a novel exclusively 
of ideas is conceivable. In fact, Carlyle in Sartor Resartus and Pater 
in Marius have approximated it. And, in another way, so has Proust. 
Always common in the novel for its essaic purposes, idea-characters 
are not “characters” at all, so that in Tom Jones Squire Allworthy, an 
idea-character, must be distinguished from Squire Western, flesh and 
blood. There is nothing else to call Rasselas but a novel; yet it is 
filled with only idea-characters. 

Must the novel have form? But certainly Pickwick Papers is not 
the most formal of Dickens’s works if, at least, one understands by 
form structural balance. And some of the most formal novels, like 
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Swinnerton’s Nocturne, have always seemed to me tours de force. 
Some of the novelists most praised for form, and patently concerned 
with it, nevertheless do surprising things in even their best work. 
The first chapter in Henry B. Fuller’s Chevalier of Pensieri Vani, 
the story of “an elusive Etruscan,” for example, is excellent in its 
curious way by itself, but certainly in style or otherwise it is no 
necessity to the book. 

The objective of the novelist to be big in scope often necessitates 
unbalance. Hardy has to have three foils for Tess, not finding one 
perfect. Yet Hardy’s novels are uncommonly symmetrical. The need 
of viewing three generations in Wuthering Heights necessitated the 
somewhat awkward visitor, a preamble, and an epilogue. Later sim- 
ilar necessities produced trilogies instead of unities! As a matter of 
fact, one might almost conclude that amorphousness is a quality 
peculiarly suited to the novel. Judging by the phenomenal popularity 
of Anthony Adverse or Gone with the Wind, we may be supposed at 
least to admire luxuriant as well as neat-trimmed plants. 

Any way, form is only one of many elements of articulateness 
including some more difficult like “fitness.” And what is form? 
Certainly it is one thing in a violet and another in a chrysanthemum. 
Even so, it is not the whole of the identity of either flower. 

One can say a novel is longer than a short story. But length is a 
curious phenomenon. For me Vanity Fair is pretty short, but Penden- 
nis is interminable. A collection of short stories like Winesburg, Ohio 
becomes a novel, but the Decameron never does! Some novelists like 
Dreiser or Scott or Maugham can also write short stories, but others 
cannot. Still fewer short story writers can manage a novel—Haw- 
thorne could, but Poe could not. Articulateness in the two forms, 
distinguished by length, is different, and different I think in other 
ways than length. Anyway, midway forms like the novelette or the 
long short story point out the meaninglessness of length as a distin- 
guishing feature of the novel. Joseph Andrews is a novelette beside 
Tom Jones. 

Or one can say that, unlike the dramatist, the novelist can describe 
directly or do without dialogue. But the distinction seems futile be- 
cause, after all, isn’t a drama either a novel or a short story when 
it is outside the theater? Or, in other words, isn’t Wuthering Heights 
novel and dramatic? 
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One can note that the novel is close to the essay. Sometimes it 
serves academic purposes to go from the essay-like sketch of Irving to 
the tale of Hawthorne to the short story of Poe as though one were 
going someplace! Add narrative to the Spectator Papers and you get 
a novelette like The DeCoverley Papers; add still more, plus some 
other things like farce, and you get Pickwick Papers. Add narrative 
to the discourse and you get something approximately novel like 
Gulliver's Travels ; subtract narrative from, say, the German romance 
and you get something approximately un-novel, a discourse like 
Sartor. 

Then the novel is narrative? fiction? If so, its distinction must be 
its function, to record any complete experience having to do with 
time, and it is comparable to history—again and again novelists have 
recurred to the Fielding notion of the novel, that it is fictional history 
or biography which is supposed to have advantages over authentic 
history because the novelist can control his record for his own uses 
whereas the historian must be controlled by his records. Interpre- 
tative history like Macaulay’s, accordingly, becomes novelistic. The 
Forsyte Saga, Europa, Corn King and Spring Queen, the works of 
Mann, of Merejkowski, and of many others have had in them much 
of both the greatness of fiction and of history. A history like The 
Flowering of New England is about as coherent as the story of 
The House of Seven Gables. One might say, then, that the novel 
must record growth upward, as in Treasure Island, or downward, 
as in the Studs Lonigan trilogy. 

Yet we all know that Walden is a record but that The American 
Tragedy, based on records, is a novel. And growth is movement. All 
great art has movement, life, insistence, within its own limits whether 
they be a frame, a stage, or two linen covers. Otherwise, the art 
object would have no identity or life of its own. Accordingly, Robin- 
son Crusoe or Moll Flanders can be called novels. But equally fic- 
tional, and employing the same methods, Defoe’s Journal of the 
Plague Years is felt to be something else, probably less than a novel. 
It has no real movement beyond the 1660’s. Analogous to the non- 
fictionizing diaries of Pepys or Sewall, it is a document. 

Maybe one should not go so far as to suggest that there is no art 
of fiction even if one were willing to say there is no art of art. It has 
become a truism, however, for critics to wail that the novel has never 
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had its Aristotle and therefore is less well understood than poetry or 
drama. I’d like to suggest that fiction has had its Aristotle and that 
the great critical fiction is that it hasn’t. The novel’s Aristotle was 
Aristotle himself because whatever he said about tragedy or comedy, 
for example, is as valid for fiction as it is for drama. 

The critics of poetry have devoted themselves, rather futilely 
often, to crafts, genres, patterns, rather than to poetry. Exceptions 
may be made of Sidney, Daniels, Wordsworth, Shelley, Stein, and a 
number of others. But the critic of poetry is still confronted with a 
dilemma. The novelty presented to him may be poetry in appearance 
but prose in fact, prose in form but poetry in function. In short, he 
is no better off than is the critic of the novel who cannot always tell 
whether a phenomenon is essay, history, novel, or something else. 
Not always is a novel is a novel is a novel is a novel; ditto, poetry. 
Like the critic of the novel, the critic of poetry is forced finally to 
resort to some sort of instinct, some sense of literary decors, to tell 
what is prose, what poetry. More and more, especially, has he been 
forced to reject formal appearances (rime, meter, etc.) as criteria. 

The good actor has this sense of decorum, tact, this innate or 
ingrown knowledge of where persons are and when therefore he may 
take the center of the stage in his role. The great musician in a jam 
session has it too. And I suggest that critics and novelists recognize 
what is articulateness in the novel by some similar sense of where 
they are and where, at the same time, other literary-typical pérsons 
are too. This sense is a tact (occasionally only a tactic) some stage 
persons never really acquire though of course they learn stage man- 
ager’s methods in time. Some professing novelists, too, like E. P. Roe 
never get the novel. 

The point seems to be that as critics or novelists we need no school- 
ing in the novel. Recognizing its affinities, we learn to know it 
anyway. 

We do need, rather, schooling in art. And especially poets, much 
more than novelists, need to recognize this fact, not merely because 
poets run the risk of self-consumption in their willingness to become 
their own only materials and in their devotion to their own exclusive 
poetical development, but also because poetry, now underpaid, has 
the same functions as any other art and therefore cannot be unsuitable 
to our age if any other art is suitable. Well, we recognize that the 
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novel and the short story are suitable—we pay for them. But all our 
writers would probably profit if they set out to write rather than set 
out to write poetry or novels or what not. 

Meanwhile, the novelist, I think, need no longer mourn for his 
peculiar never-has-been Aristotle but, with the poet or the dramatist, 
might mourn his has-been Aristotle. May his royalty checks grow! 
And may the starving poets acquire some of his big amorphousness! 

For the novel is alive and influential. And criticism of the follow- 
ing common sort makes me therefore impatient: “I think the most 
fruitful cue for criticism, so far as the prosperity of the novel is 
concerned, is in the direction of imposing limits and restraints: the 
novel is going to pieces; it’s as formless as the movies.” And I have 
the feeling that such critics, professing an interest in form in the 
novel, not only overemphasize its importance, but even do not 
recognize it when they see it. Instead, they try to impose over the 
novel preconceived formal patterns that, like the flowers that bloomed 
in spring, have nothing to do with the case. 

In the last analysis “form” in the novel must be only that the 
novel is not anything else but a novel, just as form in poetry is that 
a poem is nothing else but poetry. And what we call studies of 
technique are only one item of five in the production of art. They 
are apt to be distracting and to produce an effete art too good to be 
good for anything. Technical proficiency, formalism, is the only 
schoolable aspect of art. Yet even it is not articulateness within the 
limits of the art, for an Andrea del sarro may be an excellent crafts- 
man and a poor painter still. The technique of fiction is by no means 
the art of fiction. At worst it is a Besanctification of fiction; and at 
best but a record of past or used formularies. Ritualize a technique, 
and you kill its art! 

An artist has to be graduated from the schools to free his own 
hand from its rules; that is why students often feel that they have 
learned nothing essential in school, although they have at least 
learned what they must free themselves from. The Pope, the Augus- 
tan, who says the novel lacks form simply confesses his own want of 
fondness for the novel and will naturally do anything he can to 
thwart the novelist. Fortunately, the hand of the novelist, thanks 
partly to the freedoms of early practitioners like Fielding, Cervantes, 
Sterne, Richardson, and others, has never been bound. And I hope 
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academic Aristotelians will never be allowed to bind it, diagram after 
diagram though they draw on their blackboards of the rising-falling 
action of, say, Silas Marner. 

Meanwhile, they can be sure that a reputable novel has form. 
Otherwise it would not be recognizably a novel. How form in fiction 
may be described I wouldn’t know unless it be a sense of completeness 
for both apt author and apt reader. Despite alleged amorphousness, 
hundreds of novels—more novels than poems—give this feeling. 








THE AMERICAN’S LOVE OF BEING FIRST 
CALVIN T. RYAN 


T A WATER carnival held on the Thames River, so the story 

comes out of England, a diver from the United States waited 
his turn to participate. When he was called, he asked permission 
to make a speech. “Ladies and Gentlemen. In America we have 
divers who can dive deeper, stay under longer, and come up drier 
than any other divers in the world.” 

How authentic the story is, the writer cannot say. It does typify 
American braggadocio, and disgustingly reflects the European’s idea 
of the ordinary American. Over there a man from the States has to 
live down his reputation for bragging, if not for clean-cut lying... Gil- 
bert K. Chesterton declared that he could always detect a Southern 
gentleman abroad by his persistent efforts to convince those about him 
that he was a gentleman. The Englishman, Chesterton observed, 
always took for granted that he was a gentleman and that everyone 
knew he was. 

It seems to the present writer that this American characteristic 
of speaking in superlatives, of confusing real success with coming in 
first, has served whatever purpose it may have had, and has now 
become detrimental to our welfare. Likewise it seems to me that 
our present educational trends are not wholesome corrective measures. 
We think and teach too much from the utilitarian point of view. 

Truly from the cradle to the grave, the American has no chance 
to escape the idea that he must be first in everything he undertakes. 
Even his place of birth must rate first in something. If he is from 
Iowa, he relishes the chance to tell of the tall corn. He puffs up 
considerably when he informs us that Iowa rates highest of all the 
states in literacy. He doesn’t explain the reason. Californians are 
being good in recent years, especially since their slogans of “perfect 
weather” and “ideal climate” have been knocked into a cocked hat. 

Perhaps H. L. Mencken has contributed more than any other 
person to puncture inflated egos. He spoke of Delaware as that state 
which is indistinguishable from a vacuum. His prize blow, however, 
was hurled when he said that Southern California is made up of 
morons from Iowa. “Wonderful Wyoming” was too tame to invite 
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his attention. Why he hasn’t seen the ballyhoo in “The White Spot 
of the Nation” must be explained simply by his mellowing age. 

The American comes by his love of rodomontade honestly and 
perhaps scientifically. Even the first settlers were not guiltless of 
overstatement. They wanted others to come and join them, so their 
picture of life in the new country was quite vividly drawn, and they 
did not hesitate to overstate. Likewise the pioneers in their settlement 
of the West. Perhaps the large expanse of land always to the west of 
them did something to their vocabulary. What they saw and what 
they imagined to be just beyond required adjectives of more than one 
syllable for satisfactory descriptions. Even today the man from the 
East looks dubiously upon any information of the West which comes 
directly from a Westerner. Recently there appeared in Nebraska a 
souvenir post card which shows a much amplified grasshopper hold- 
ing up a reclining steam engine. On receiving one of these cards, a 
man from New York City wrote to his Nebraska friend and asked 
sincerely: “Do they really get that big?” Unbelievable things have 
happened in this White Spot, and not the least of which have been 
the ravages of these ’hoppers. 

In school the child soon learns that unless he comes in first he is 
considered a loser. In order for Johnny to win, Mary must lose. 
The difference between the winner and the loser may be only a tenth 
of a point, a fraction of a second, or a matter of inches. Coming in 
first should not be made synonymous with success, nor coming in 
second equivalent to failure. Position is not the primary concern 
in the race of life; nevertheless, the usual procedure in our public 
schools is such as to leave the contrary impression. Children are 
made to feel they are failures before they are given a chance to 
succeed. 

We have just begun to realize that the student’s attitude toward a 
character in a story or play, or toward an event in history, may mean 
more educationally than his factual knowledge of the character or 
the event. Right or wrong, the child’s attitude toward the Munich 
Pact, and the subsequent Polish-Nazi activities, will do more to de- 
termine his thinking than his immediate factual knowledge of what 
took place. On the one hand we have decried all materialistic teach- 
ing, whereas on the other we have practiced nothing less than 
materialism. Education should not be thought of in terms of marks 
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or ranks. The fact that Susie beat Mary a few points in a test should 
not be interpreted to mean that Susie is being educated and Mary 
is not. 

In commercialized sports, I presume there is no other raison d’étre 
than winning games. But in schools, colleges, and universities win- 
ning teams mean greater press space and wider publicity. The great 
university, in the popular eye at least, is the one with a winning foot- 
ball team. And the athletic coach who does not turn out consistently 
winning teams is soon slated for removal. If the school cannot be 
first in athletics, even though ostensibly it exists for the education 
of youth, or for scholastic advancement, it is not a success; that is to 
say, not a great school. 

It may be that the honor and glory bestowed upon organized 
games, upon athletics and athletes, is suffering a decline. Perhaps we 
are beginning to sense the ballyhoo in them. Speaking at the New 
Education Fellowship Conference in Australia two years ago, Sir 
Cyril Norwood admitted that the English may have taught the 
world to play games, but he added that they were coming to consider 
organized games as suspect, especially as having any particular educa- 
tional value. Sir Cyril remarked: “But games by themselves will 
never do all that needs to be done. They are for the few, not for 
the many: they tend, thanks largely to the newspapers, to the ex- 
cessive glorification of the individual: they easily set wrong standards, 
and lead to a low valuation of intellectual activity and excellence: 
they replace the amateur by the professional, and produce the crowd 
of spectators, and the chosen few who perform.” 

America may have given the circus to the world, in its bigger and 
better sense, but America was the first to tire of the performances 
when they ceased to be “The Biggest Show on Earth.” Any Midwest 
county fair will outstrip the circuses now on the road; outstrip them 
in freaks, in their genuine entertainment, and in their ability to take 
in all visitors. The state fairs are miniature world fairs, stupendous 
within their own rights. 

The trouble lies in our popular confusion in the difference between 
the man who wins and the man who loses. We grow up believing 
that he who comes in first is the winner; he who comes in second, 
who may be behind the winner only the fraction of a second, or the 
tenth of a point, he is automatically the loser. Success should not be 
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measured in feet and inches, nor in minutes and seconds. Susie’s 
success in school should not be measured by Mary’s failure. Despite 
what we say to the contrary, the facts are clear that we do honor and 
praise the Susies and ignore the Marys. Should we not pause to ask 
what such performances do to the personality of the child concerned? 
Are they not falsifying values? Are they not unjust to the Marys? 
Coming in first, may I repeat, is not synonymous with success. 

Just before a Harvard-Yale boat race the little son of a Harvard 
professor was sleepless with his anxiety about the outcome. The 
great day of the race came. The professor went to the race. The son 
remained at home, watching expectantly for his father’s return and 
the report of the race. When he saw him coming, the lad went out 
to meet him. Reluctantly the father revealed the awful fact: Harvard 
had lost. The little boy thought for a moment, then he looked at his 
father and gave this striking explanation: “No, Daddy, Harvard 
didn’t lose. Harvard just came in second!” 

The little boy was right: coming in second is not losing the race. 
The man who does his utmost, who puts all he has into the game, 
whatever it may be, never loses. The quitter is the only loser. Again, 
let us remember, position should not measure success. 

A striking event is recorded in the Bible which brings out my 
point, I think, most vividly. The women had visited the sepulchre 
on that first Easter morning, and had returned to tell the Disciples, 
“and Peter.” John, apparently a young man, and Peter, not so young, 
started out for the tomb. Doubtless they ran. John arrived at the 
tomb first, but stopped at the entrance. Then up came old Peter, 
puffing, all out of breath as I visualize him, and ran right on into the 
tomb. He went all the way in. Did Peter lose that race? No, Peter 
just came in second. Peter ran as rapidly as he could, and when he 
arrived there was no peeking around—he went all the way in. 

All the world loves a winner. It has been the writer’s privilege 
on many occasions to speak on honors day programs in high schools 
and colleges. I admire the boy or the girl who has gone all the way. 
I like to see their thrills. I like to watch the expression on the face 
of their parents. Nevertheless, I know that too often not enough 
attention has been given to other boys and girls who have gone all 
the way, have really grown and developed, progressed in their educa- 
tional endeavors, but on this occasion they sit down with the losers. 
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During my first year in the Graduate School of Harvard Univer- 
sity, President Lowell made a speech one evening in which he said 
that Harvard did not exist for the mediocre student. Harvard was 
for the exceptional man. He then went on to point out that from 
such would come the leaders of the world, educationally, religiously, 
and commercially. It may have boosted the ego of some of the men 
there, but it had upon me a negative effect. I began to wonder why 
I was there. 

Very likely President Lowell was right; nevertheless, I believe 
that we have talked entirely too much about the “exceptional man.” 
I am not sure that there is not a place for the “mediocre man.” The 
line of demarcation between the two is often rather narrow. Me- 
diocre, I grant you, has lost something of its original meaning. It 
once meant golden. It can still mean golden for the man who finds 
himself on that level and discharges well whatever duty comes to 
hand. There is something a bit vulgar about forever talking to youth 
about success in the popular sense. Happiness, true happiness, comes 
from service rather than from position. 

We all read two years ago of the class who took as its motto, 
“W. P. A., Here We Come!” Somewhat different was the Nebraska 
high-school class who objected to having a commencement speaker, 
and gave as its reason that they knew they were going to face a “hard 
and cruel” world and there was no need to get a speaker to remind 
them of it. Perhaps our youth are becoming disillusioned, fed up 
on such tommyrot as has been handed out to them by “inspiring com- 
mencement speakers.” 

Some years ago there lived in England a poor baker and his large 
family. The baby of the family was named Jamie, Jamie Simpson. 
As it often happens to the baby, Jamie was to be educated. First he 
was taught in his home by his mother, then by a lame old dominie, 
named Timmerleg. Later he went to the university. Soon thereafter 
he discovered chloroform. 

Who, may we ask, gave chloroform to the world? Wasn’t it the 
poor baker and his wife and the other children, who had worked and 
made it possible for Jamie to go on? Men and women whom the 
world hardly knows, yet they were men and women who made it 
possible for Jamie to succeed. 

Red Grange was once a great football hero. But the fans neg- 
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lected to praise the ten men who made Grange’s spectacular playing 
possible. Men who remained in the background for the sake of their 
team, and yet upon their sacrifices Red rode to the top notches of 
popularity. University coeds fought over his sweat shirt and one of 
his dirty old socks. America loves a winner. 

Dr. Tom Poulter was never a very apt student at Iowa Wesleyan 
College, where he did his undergraduate work, and where he later 
returned as an instructor in chemistry. As an instructor he was pain- 
fully put to it whenever he had to make an announcement in chapel. 
As an experimental scientist he was even then a wizard. That one 
talent he had, and circumstances have been such that he has had 
occasion to use that talent, and sense enough. 

Is not the important thing what a man does with the one or two 
talents which he possesses? Milton, the blind poet, wrote Paradise 
Lost, and received for his labors less than a prize fighter of our day 
gets for one wallop in the jaw. But Milton knew the difference be- 
tween price and value. He was not concerned about writing the 
greatest poem of its kind. Oliver Goldsmith made several failures 
before he became a famous writer. 

At the close of the Civil War, a life insurance company sent for 
Robert E. Lee and offered him the presidency of the company. Lee 
remonstrated that he knew nothing about insurance. Whereupon he 
was told he wasn’t supposed to know anything about it, that they 
wanted his name. Lee jumped up and thrust back at the little com- 
pany, “Gentlemen, my name is not for sale!” He later took the 
presidency of a small college at much less salary than was offered 
him by the insurance company. But Lee’s name was not for sale. 

The truly great names of history. no less in the United States than 
elsewhere, have been those of men of character, of men who knew 
the difference between price and value. Success for them was never 
measured by position in the race of life. According to Milton’s con- 
ception, Satan was thrust out of heaven because he wanted to be first. 


All true men succeed; for what is worth 
Success’s name, unless it be 
To have carried out 
A noble purpose to a noble end, 
Although it be the gallows or the block. 
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Many a person who has finished second has likewise succeeded, for he 
has carried out “A noble purpose to a noble end.” When Lincoln as 
a youth saw men and women being sold on the auction block he de- 
clared that some day he would strike that practice a telling blow. He 
lived to carry out that noble purpose, and he has become one of the 
great men of all time. 


Earlier I mentioned the American’s fear of being mediocre. The 
commonplace bores him; yet Shakespeare wrote dramas on the com- 
monplace and they remain the gems of our literature. I suspect any 
casual study of the Psalms will reveal that their themes are but com- 
monplaces. Benjamin Franklin immortalized himself by writing 
commonplaces, even though most of them are found in the Wisdom 
literature of the Bible. 


A commonplace life we say, and we sigh; 
But why should we sigh as we say? 

The commonplace sun in a commonplace sky 
Make up the commonplace day. 


The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 
The flower that blooms and the bird that sings; 

But sad were the world and dark our lot, 

If the flowers failed and the sun shone not; 

And God, who sees each separate soul, 

Out of commonplace lives makes his beautiful whole. 


We have been feasted and startled so much by the bizarre that we 
find “the world is too much with us.” Dallas Kenmare writes in his 
little book entitled The Future of Poetry, “The modern world has 
lost the faculty of wonder”; and because it has, the modern world is 
unhappy. It takes the true artist and the mystic to “see the world in 
a grain of sand, and heaven in a wild flower.” 


Our efforts to make everything bigger and better have brought 
about a condition that makes life less pleasant, even less comfortable. 
We have used up all our adjectives, and superlatives no longer startle 
us. We may cry “Wolf! Wolf!” and have no one turn our way. 
Beowulf could relate his experiences in the icy water and conclude 
with the understatement that “There is one nicker who will never 
fight again.” The modern fisherman permits his catch to grow in both 
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size and weight with each retelling of the story. Once a fisherman, 
always a liar! 

Popular education in the United States has been largely con- 
trolled by the popular and lay mind. Members of school boards who 
can neither read nor write often determine what shall be taught in 
the local school; even how it shall be taught. The popular mind has 
leaned heavily in the direction of the so-called practical studies. I 
doubt the findings of the New York Regent’s Inquiry will permeate 
the public mind very effectually. School boards will take music out 
of the schools for the reason that it is not needed by all pupils, and 
retain a course in the commercial subjects where only one or two are 
enrolled. I visited an Iowa high school not long ago where a farmer 
came in each afternoon and gave a course in harness mending. By 
doing that the school could get its share of the funds allocated by the 
Smith-Hughes Bill. 

One need not disapprove of the practical in education to see some 
of the dangers involved. The New York Regent’s Inquiry points out 
that the so-called practical courses had been found to be the least 
practical. One need not condemn relief measures as such when he 
points out that as state legislatures have increased their appropriations 
for relief they have automatically reduced their appropriations for 
education. But one may inquire of the justice in robbing the future 
American children in order to support relief of today. 

The point is this: Is not our whole educational set-up, our whole 
educational practice—the theory and the admonitions of the educators 
themselves may be different—shaped in a manner to throw false con- 
ceptions upon our children? Are we educating them to become whole 
or wholesome personalities? Are we not distorting their views? Are 
we teaching them moderation in all things? Are we giving them an 
education which will make them happy and contented and enlightened 
citizens? Are we developing within them eyes that can see, ears that 
can hear, hearts that can feel, and hands that can do? Are we, as a 
democracy must, teaching them how to think for themselves, while 
they work with others? It is so easy to develop the worm’s-eye view; 
nevertheless, there is great necessity just now to develop within youth 
the bird’s-eye view. 

Professor Whitehead has said: “My own criticism of our tradi- 
tional educational methods is that they are far too much occupied with 
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intellectual analysis, and with the acquirement of formularized infor- 
mation. Wisdom is the fruit of a balanced development. It is this 
balanced growth of individuality which it should be the aim of educa- 
tion to secure.” 

The possession of factual knowledge gives no assurance that such 
knowledge will go over into functional activities. I should not like 
for the reader to judge my knowledge of the laws of health by the 
relatively unhygienic manner in which I sometimes behave. Perhaps 
we might say the same with reference to our political and religious 
life. Other forces may come and nullify knowledge, and as Dr. 
Nelson Bossing says, “even to supersede it as a controlling power over 
attitudes and conduct.” 

Americans love a winner. With a little ballyhoo a racketeer be- 
comes a national character. A bootlegger makes “a success.” The 
whole procedure is confusing to youth, and conducive to their making 
genuine success subordinate to getting on the front page of the paper. 
What was smiled at in the pioneer has become an unwholesome trait 
in our national character, and our public education is not doing much 
to correct the fault. 

What makes this man a success and that one a failure is not their 
relative positions in the race of life. Before we judge whether a man 
has made a success or a failure of his life we should know what he 
started out to do, what his aims and attitudes were. We must come 
back in our educational thinking to character building. The total- 
itarian states are doing a splendid job of turning their youth into 
worshipers of the State. If democracy is to survive it must do equally 
well in making its youth into citizens who can think for themselves, 
and work with others, as John Dewey pointed out years ago. 











HENRY ADAMS AND WALT WHITMAN 
WILLIAM H. JORDY 


ENRY ADAMS and Walt Whitman—a strange pair to be 

mentioned together! Is there anything common between the 

two? Is there anything but mutual contrast in everything they ever 
accomplished or were? 

In the beginning, all that is similar between them seems to be 
the common elusiveness of their real personalities, which lurk some- 
where in back or ahead of the pages they wrote—two faces behind 
two false faces: one a grinning workman with a patch over one eye 
so he sees only half of what he should see, and the other a puzzled 
saint with bloodless lips. Workman and saint, if these are the masks 
we fasten on our personalities, then they are more dissimilar than 
ever. But suppose they go to the same masquerade ball? Suppose 
at the ball all those who are masked as pirates, clowns, devils, 
cavaliers, magicians—suppose these take the prizes. And, finally, 
suppose at the end of the evening that two masks are left in two 
corners, completely prizeless, completely friendless, completely alone 
in the midst of merriment. Here then is a similarity; if not an exact 
similarity of person or of corners, at least one of circumstance. Here 
we can begin; first with the ball itself which both attend; call it the 
fifty-four years between 1838 and 1892 when they were contempo- 
raries; then the prize winners, Jim Fiske, Jay Gould, U. S. Grant, 
James G. Blaine, P. T. Barnum (you know them); then the two in 
the corners—Walt Whitman and Henry Adams. 

Henry Adams was two years old when Whitman began his un- 
even journalistic career. Adams was a sophomore at Harvard in 
1855 when Whitman’s first Leaves of Grass was published, and a 
junior when the second edition appeared with Emerson’s private let- 
ter of congratulation starting, “I greet you at the beginning of a 
great career...” billboarded on the cover. By the time Whitman’s 
sexual themes in Sons of Adam and Calamus were being discussed by 
a shocked America, Adams was in Berlin and Rome, seeking further 
education. During the Civil War, Whitman was a male nurse, while, 
chafing far from battle, Adams acted as his father’s secretary in the 
American Embassy in London. Whitman spent his next eleven years 
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in Washington, until 1873, when, suffering from a paralytic stroke, he 
was forced to live at Camden, New Jersey, for the remaining years 
of his life. Meanwhile Henry Adams had returned from England in 
1868, had spent one year in Washington, had gone up to Cambridge 
to suffer “laborious banishment” for seven years as professor of 
medieval history at Harvard and editor of the North American 
Review, had married, published Democracy, Esther, and 2 number 
of scholarly articles for periodicals, had lost his wife in 1885, and had 
the year before Whitman’s death completed his nine-volume history 
of the Jefferson and Madison administrations. 

These then were their paths, paths that could only have crossed 
in the one year between 1868-69, when both were in Washington; 
and it is just possible that they may have passed each other on the 
street, the way Whitman used to pass Lincoln during the war. But 
if they passed they probably never spoke. Indeed, Whitman, vora- 
cious reader that he was, never read Henry Adams; or if he did, at 
least he was never sufficiently impressed to leave a record of his 
reading. 

On the other hand, Henry Adams makes two mentions of Whit- 
man, both of them high compliments. Once he writes a letter to 
Charles Milnes Gaskell dated October 5, 1869, from Quincy, Mas- 
sachusetts; and in answer to Gaskell’s apparent questioning as to what 
would be suitable and representative material to give as a lecture on 
American literature before some society, Adams recommends Jeffer- 
son’s Declaration of Independence, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
and his Second Inaugural, Bryant’s “Thanatopsis” or “the lines to a 
water fowl or the ‘melancholy days are come,’ ” Longfellow’s “Wreck 
of the Hesperus” or “A Skeleton in Armor,” Lowell’s Biglow Papers, 
one of Whittier’s ballads like Maud Muller “or two or three verses 
about scenery,” Hawthorne’s “description of old Pynchon sitting dead 
in his chair in the Tale of Seven Gables or the discovery of Zenobia’s 
body in Blithedale Romance,” and Mrs. Stowe’s scenes with Topsy 
in Uncle Tom. He finished with, “It is a pity you can’t quote some 
choice lines from Walt Whitman.” Again in the Education he writes: 
“Adams began to ponder, asking himself whether he knew of any 
American artist who had ever insisted on the power of sex, as every 
classic had always done; but he could think only of Walt Whitman; 
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Bret Harte, as far as the magazines would let him venture; and one 
or two painters, for the flesh tones.” 

There once was a possibility that Adams and Whitman might 
have met through John Hay. When Hay was in Cleveland back in 
1876, aspiring to be a writer and poet himself, he wrote a letter to 
Whitman praising a poem on Custer which Walt had written. “It is 
splendidly strong and sustained and full of a noble vigor.” In show- 
ing the letter to Traubel twelve years later, Whitman remarked that 
he had once met Hay in Washington. But after the adverse criticism 
which Breadwinners received in 1882, Hay decided that the role of 
radical littérateur was not to his liking. He never wrote Whitman 
again. It would have been Whitman’s only introduction to Lafayette 
Square’s “Five of Hearts” had 1876 been 1885. 

Yet, had Whitman attended a session of the “Five of Hearts,” 
would he have attended another? Probably not. The difference be- 
tween Whitman and Adams was more than the mere circumstances 
which kept them apart; it was all the difference of what they had 
inherited. Walt tells of his great-grandfather settling on Long Island 
and farming with slaves; and of his widow, a big swarthy woman 
who smoked tobacco, rode a horse, and commanded the slaves like 
a man. Adams’s inheritance was Boston’s Beacon Street and the 
shadow of the State House. He could sit in church, look over the 
bald head of a president grandfather, and see a bronze plaque com- 
memorating the presidency of a great-grandfather. Walt belonged to 
the hurly-burly, cheap world of a smattering of public schooling 
chinked with journalism. Adams had attended Mr. Bixby’s and 
Harvard, had traveled abroad, and topped this education by serving 
as secretary to the American minister to England. Whitman was 
big, slow, dull-eyed, intuitive; Adams, small, nervous, keen-eyed, 
scholarly. There is no doubt about it; these were two entirely 
different men. 

Yet they attended the same masquerade, and after the prizes were 
awarded, they were left—alone. The masquerade was the “democ- 
racy” of the Gilded Age. Who can say that they were content to 
stay in their corners? Who can hold that they preferred not to join 
the dancing? Whitman indeed started to train himself in oratory 
before he ever thought of poetry. By 1857, though, he had been on 
and off enough editorial staffs to realize that he could stick with no 
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party long enough to gain any political office. There was only one 
thing left. He wrote incoherently in his notebook in this year, strik- 
ingly forecasting Democratic Vistas, which was to be published four- 
teen years later: 


True vista before—The strong thought-impression or conviction that the 
straight, broad, open, well-marked vista before, or course of public teacher, 
“wander speaker,”—by powerful words, orations, uttered with copiousness 
and decision, with all the aid of art, also the natural flowing vocal 
luxuriance of oratory. . . . That to dart hither or thither, as some great 
emergency might demand—the greatest champion America could know, 
yet holding no office or emolument whatever,—but first in the esteem of 
men and women. Not to direct eyes or thoughts to any of the usual 
avenues, as of official appointment, or to get such anyway. To put all these 
aside for good. But always to keep up living interests in public questions— 
and always to hold the ear of the people. 


Henry Adams, too, had political aspirations, aspirations which he 
never quite makes tangible, and yet which always lurk somewhere 
behind everything he wrote. All his life he looked over the bald 
head of his president grandfather at the commemoration of his pres- 
ident great-grandfather. John Quincy took the youthful Henry to 
visit President Taylor at the White House once, and he says he felt 
no strangeness there. “As for the White House, all the boy’s family 
had lived there, and, barring the eight years of Andrew Jackson’s 
reign, had been more or less at home there ever since it was built. 
The boy half thought he owned it, and took for granted he would 
some day live in it.” (Italics are mine.) No matter where he traveled, 
he always returned to Washington because, as he said, he was “stable- 
companion to statesmen, whether they liked it or not”; and he might 
very well have added “whether he liked it or not.” 

Like Whitman too, he couldn’t stick with the party. In De- 
mocracy he writes of the following conversation between Mrs. Lee, 
a New York social woman dilettantishly interested in finding out 
what democracy really is, and Senator Ratcliffe, the leader of the 
majority and undoubtedly a characterization of James G. Blaine: 


(Mrs. Lee asked) “Have you never refused to go with your party?” 
“Never,” was Ratcliffe’s firm reply. Madeline (Mrs. Lee) still more 
thoughtfully inquired again, “Is there nothing more powerful than party 
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allegiance?” “Nothing, except national allegiance,” replied Ratcliffe, still 
more firmly. 


Politics was “an organized system of hatreds,” and he, no more than 
Whitman, could fit into its organization. And yet, no more than 
Whitman could he squash the political bug which stung him all 
his life. Subconsciously Whitman continued to polish his oratory, 
Adams to act as “stable-companion to statesmen.” 

But suppose they had achieved their desire; suppose they Aad been 
elected to a political office? Would they have had a ready reform, a 
bill, a program, which might in some way be lobbied and logrolled 
through Congress, with the result that the democracy of laissez-faire 
capitalism could be transformed into (shall we say?) the true de- 
mocracy of the people? It is obvious that neither of them would 
have been capable of getting the people’s approval on any bill they 
might propose; both were essentially too contemptuous of the masses; 
a contemptuousness which one demonstrated by eulogizing an ideal 
mob somewhere in the future, and the other by renouncing all popular 
values in his pursuit of scholarly ones. 

Whitman looked about him and saw only the “pervading flippancy 
and vulgarity, low cunning, infidelity—everywhere the youth puny, 
impudent, foppish, prematurely ripe—everywhere an abnormal libid- 
inousness, unhealthy forms, male, female, painted, padded, dyed, 
chignon’d . . . good mother-hood decreasing or decreas’d, shallow 
notions of beauty . . . the meanest to be seen in the world.” 

Adams, too, has Ratcliffe answer Mrs. Lee’s questions about what 
will happen to democracy with its present corruption. 


. .- No representative government can long be much better or much worse 
than the society it represents. Purify the society and you purify the gov- 
ernment. But try to purify the government artificially and you only 
aggravate failure. 

I have found no society which has had the elements of corruption like the 
United States. 


The corruption which Adams found in society through scholarly 
research for his articles on the Grant administration, on civil service 
reform, and on the Gould conspiracy to corner the gold market 
which appeared in the North American Review, Whitman found 
instinctively in his disappointment that his comraderos should have 
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to be the “painted, padded, dyed, chignon’d” contemporaries which 
brushed against him in the street. He turned away from these people, 
urging that the function of government “is not repression . . . but to 
train . . . individuals . . . to rule themselves.” “Resist much, obey 
little,” he sang to the states; and as the result he pictured a new 
American race springing out of the old. 


A great city is that which has the greatest men and women, 


Where the city stands with the brawniest breed of orators and bards, 

Where the city stands that is belov’d by these, and loves them in return 
and understands them, 

Where no monuments exist to heroes but in the common words and deeds, 

Where thrift is in its place, and prudence is in its place, 

Where the men and women think lightly of the laws, 

Where the slave ceases and the master of slaves ceases, 

Where the populace rise at once against the never-ending audacity of elected 
persons, 

Where the city of faithfulest friends stands, 

Where the city of the cleanliness of the sexes stands, 

There the great city stands. 

But Adams realized, as for instance the Russian Kropotkin did, 
that “resist much, obey little” was not democracy at all, but anarchy: 
“. , . Absolute liberty is absence of restraint; responsibility is re- 
straint; therefore the ideally free individual is responsible only to 
himself. This principle is the philosophical foundation of the uni- 
verse; but it is fatal to all society and it is especially hostile to the 
state.’ So Henry Adams became an avowed (however lightly the 
vows were taken) “conservative Christian anarchist.” Somewhere he 
writes in his letters that he is the first member of a new party—he 
is also the last. For conservative Christian anarchism, with its smirking 
insistence on ultimate “chaos and collision,” is his withdrawal out of 
society, his resolution of the despair which he felt of ever achieving 
a true democracy. 

In the end, it is essentially a difference in the way each man 
looked at evolution. Whitman saw evolution as the optimistic doctrine 
which was ultimately to make his dream of the comradely democracy 
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materialize, and with the democracy his fame as its poet. Although 
Adams also tried to see evolution as a doctrine of ultimate perfectibil- 
ity, a comparison of President Washington with President Grant was 
sufficient to show him that however optimistically evolution could be 
applied to biology, any such happy progression was absolute falsehood 
in the social sciences. 

Did evolution after all mean only survival of the fittest, with 
ultimate perfectibility being determined by the bulge of the biceps, 
the height of the smokestack, and the size of the capitalization? Was 
everything to begin and end in the multiple forces of twentieth- 
century America, wherein one force crashed against another, like 
waves on rocks, until either the waves or the rocks gave way? Wasn’t 
there, he asked, somewhere in history a force which created unity 
instead of multiplicity? If Adams had been the whiner and pessimist 
that many claim he was, he would have stopped with this pessimistic 
concept of civilization. But somehow he must reconcile determinism 
with creativeness, multiplicity with unity, and so there was only one 
course open to him—to go back in contemplation to the century be- 
tween 1150 and 1250 and discover there a kind of mystical pantheism 
with the love of the Virgin as force, and Chartres Cathedral as society. 


Truth indeed may not exist, science avers it only to be a relation; but 
what men took for truth stares one everywhere in the eye and begs for 
sympathy. The architects of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries took the 
Church and the universe for truths, and tried to express them in a structure 
which would be final. Knowing by enormous experience precisely where 
the strains were to come, they enlarged their scale to the utmost point of 
material endurance, lightening the load and distributing the burden, until 
the gutters and gargoyles that seem mere ornament, and grotesques that 
seem rude absurdities, all do work either for the arch or the eye; and every 
inch of material, up and down, from crypt to vault, from man to God, 
from universe to atom, had its task, giving support where support was 
needed, or weight where concentration was felt, but always with the 
condition of showing conspicuously to the eye the great lines which led to 
unity and the cross on the fleche and the keystone of the vault; down 
through the ribbed nervures, the columns, the windows, to the foundation 
of the flying buttresses far beyond the walls, one idea controlled every line 
. .. an art marked by singular unity, which endured and served its purpose 
until man changed his attitude towards the universe. The trouble was not 
in the art or the method in the structure, but in the universe itself which 
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presented different aspects as man moved. Granted a church, St. Thomas’s 
Church was the most expressive that man has made, and the great Gothic 
cathedrales were its most complete expression. 


But 1200 was not 1900. Man had changed his attitude towards 
the universe; and not only had the Church been turned over to 
summer tourists, but the Virgin’s sex had been so acrimoniously at- 
tacked that only a dry pile of Calvinistic fig leaves remained. To 
find any energy in the pile—let alone such a force as was responsible 
for the Gothic cathedrals—was impossible; unless one looked hope- 
fully for spontaneous combustion, which at best would have shoved a 
steam engine a few hundred yards down a track, and at worst would 
have scorched the Virgin as it had already burned New Salem’s 
witches. For the American living in 1900 there had to be an entirely 
new force. He looked for a monument which expressed the whole 
culture of nineteenth-century man as the cathedrals expressed the 
culture of the twelfth century; he could find only the World’s Fair. 
He searched for the force which had built the Fair as the Virgin 
had built Chartres, and he discovered the Hall of Dynamos. “. . . to 
Adams the dynamo became a symbol of infinity. As he grew accus- 
tomed to the great gallery of machines, he began to feel the forty- 
foot dynamos as a moral force, much as the early Christians felt the 
Cross.” 

His new force, then, became the dynamo, and behind the dynamo 
—coal power. The energy in back of nineteenth-century civilization 
could be measured statistically year for year in terms of the tons of 
coal output. Turning to the theory of mechanics, Adams found that 
both the machine and thought had certain common attributes. Attrac- 
tion, acceleration, volume, and inertia were vocabulary common to 
both matter and mind. From here he started to work on his “rule of 
historical phase.” The scientific phases of ice, water, and gas—with 
a somewhat implausible manipulation of the “acceleration” of thought 
and the physical law of squares—became the historian’s religious phase 
extending till 1600, mechanical phase terminating with 1900, electri- 
cal phase ending at 1917, and ethereal stage which was to “bring 
thought to within the limits of its possibilities” by 1921; then the 
theory of historical phase ran up against the second law of thermody- 
namics very early in his computations. In a few thousand years all 
force would be converted into heat at some dead level of energy, 
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while in considerably less time thought and, consequently, history 
would have been exhausted. Here Adams’s historical phases began, 
and here they ended; for although he turned from such a degrada- 
tionist point of view to chemistry, paleontology, anthropology, met- 
aphysics, even to evolution and history—none of them was any more 
optimistic about the future for mankind than was the physicist. 


The historian’s search for a unity in contemporary science was 
doomed to failure from the start, for even by splitting atoms science 
could work out no unity for itself, let alone one for the rest of the 
universe. In the end he admitted his failure; for, speaking of the 
physicist historian, he closes his Rule of Phase Applied to History 
as follows: 


As yet he knows almost as little of material as of immaterial substance. 
He is as perplexed before the phenomena of Heat, Light, Magnetism, 
Electricity, Gravitation, Attraction, Repulsion, Pressure, and the whole 
schedule of names used to indicate unknown elements, as before the com- 
mon, infinitely familiar fluctuations of his own Thought whose action is so 
astounding on the direction of his energies. 


But in the beginning, how far did Adams believe that history 
could be expressed in terms of science? We shall probably never 
know. Yet perhaps secretly he never expected to find a unity in the 
nineteenth century; for even as he stood in the Hall of Dynamos 
at the Paris Exposition of 1900 he must have suspected how feebly 
the forces of the dynamo measured against the force of the Virgin, 
the esthetics of the commercial display against the esthetics of the 
stained-glass window. “They felt a railway train as power; yet they, 
and all other artists, constantly complained that the power embodied 
in a railway train could never be embodied in art. All the steam in 
the world could not, like the Virgin, build Chartres.” At heart Adams 
never left the cathedral, because at heart he could never understand 
the dynamo. Indeed, before he had subtitled the thirteenth century 
A Study in Unity he had already mentally subtitled the twentieth 
A Study in Multiplicity. One feels as though all his theorizing were 
but an attempt to put off for as long a time as possible those con- 
clusions which innately he must have felt all the while. In any case 
the subtitles were never changed—the twentieth century remained 
A Study in Multiplicity. 
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Here then was as far as the intellect could formulate a nineteenth- 
century unity. If it left mankind “more and more creatures of force, 
massed about central power houses,” then there were two directions 
in which Adams could derive a unity from this determinism, each of 
them equally valid—either through mechanism or through pantheism. 
The choice depended upon the temperament of the chooser. That 
Adams was not the dark pessimist that those American critics claim, 
who fall into the blatant optimism of their fellow countrymen and 
forget the quiet passionate love of life of one who (however fig- 
uratively) “at fifty, solemnly and painfully learned to ride a bicycle,” 
is proved by the very fact that he threw intellect aside when he cast 
mechanism away, and turned towards an emotional pantheism. With 
the Lodges he went on “a pilgrimage to Assisi and an interview with 
St. Francis, whose solution of historical riddles seemed the most satis- 
factory—or suffcient—ever offered; worth fully forty years’ more 
study, and better worth it than Gibbon himself, or even St. Augustine, 
St. Ambrose, or St. Jerome.” 

So Henry Adams had at last become (or more probably had 
always remained) what Whitman was all along—a pantheist. The 
very title of Walt’s poetry, Leaves of Grass, is pantheistic in its 
conception, and one need only read those lines in “Song of Myself” 
which treat of grass as a universal substance growing under the com- 
rade’s foot and over the comrade’s grave to find behind all Whit- 
man’s poetry the idea of the good which is everywhere apparent in 
nature. 

But it would be absurd to say that Henry Adams and Walt Whit- 
man, at the end of life, believed in the same thing. The very roads 
they traveled to reach their pantheism would make their concepts 
different. Whitman accepted pantheism instinctively and never 
abandoned it, never questioned it. Indeed, he was indifferent to 
proofs, contemptuous of scholarship, preferring to leave the learned 
astronomer’s lecture to look up “in perfect silence at the stars.” 


Do I contradict myself? 
Very well then, I contradict myself, 
(I am large, I contain multitudes). 


On the other hand, Adams followed the harder, more winding 
road of scholarship, accepting and rejecting, until he too at last 
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reached Nirvana, however skeptical he remained of his conclusions. 
The divergent roads they took, reflecting as they do the essential 
difference in their temperaments, are most of all responsible for their 
divergent pantheisms. For can anyone deny, no matter how earnestly 
he seeks to bring Adams and Whitman together, that Whitman’s grass 
and his comrades are the obvious pantheism of almost any nature 
lover—providing that the nature lover have the keen sense of poetry 
which exhilarated Whitman? Or can they claim that Whitman’s love 
of nature exactly coincides with Adams’s highly intellectualized con- 
cept of the Virgin and the symbolism of the Chartres Cathedral? 
Whitman’s pantheism is the result of his walking about in nature and 
reacting to things almost entirely sensually; Adams’s pantheism is 
the conclusion of exhaustive research in medieval architecture; or if 
inherent in the beginning (which most life philosophies probably 
are), at least scholarship was necessary before Adams would draw any 
conclusions. Whitman’s pantheism is of the exhilarating force of 
comrades to be applied to the whole universe as grass is applied; 
Adams’s is a specialized intellectual concept of the Virgin’s force to 
be applied to stained-glass windows, and intellects—and himself. 
Whitman is optimistic for the future; Adams is wistful, comparing 
the past to the present. 

Then, if Adams calls his final unity pantheism, it is at least so 
individual a pantheism—both in the paucity of worldly objects it affects 
and in his own completely intellectual approach—that Adams’s Mont 
St. Michel and Chartres is, after all, the work of a mystic, pantheistic 
with St. Francis of Assisi as long as St. Francis stays in books. But 
granted a St. Francis, he must also grant a dynamo. For Adams, 
unlike Horace Walpole, was too good an historian to erect another 
Strawberry Hill, realizing that such a Gothic facade escaped the nine- 
teenth century more than it summarized the twelfth. Instead, Adams 
used the twelfth century merely as a picture-plane from which to view 
the nineteenth in perspective. If the cathedral emerged as a greater 
achievement than the world’s fair, it was not a romantic nostalgia 
for the past which produced the victory for the Middle Ages, but 
was rather by that same analytical approach which had made Wash- 
ington greater than Grant. Adams’s pantheism, then, is related to 
an abstract “line of force” from the Virgin to the dynamo. Where 
Whitman’s pantheism was the actual creative good apparent in nature, 
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oversimplifying, we may say that Adams’s pantheism was related to 
the abstract creative good in history. It is to be expected that the poet 
should find much to be optimistic about, and that the historian, child 
of the Enlightenment that he was, should have found much reason 
for pessimism in contrasting the cathedral to the world’s fair. 

Both men had escaped the Gilded Age. But their escape had cost 
them dear. Dissatisfied with the society in which they found them- 
selves, their final unity must be death, if they were to find any unity 
at all. 


At the last, tenderly, 

From the walls of the powerful, fortressed house, 

From the clasp of the knitted locks, from the keep of the well-closed doors, 
Let me be wafted. 


Let me glide noiselessly forth; 
With the key of softness unlock the locks—with a whisper 
Set ope the doors, O soul! 


Tenderly—be not impatient! 
(Strong is your hold, O mortal flesh! 
Strong is your hold, O love! ) 


Science itself had been crowded so close to the edge of the abyss that its 
attempts to escape were as metaphysical as the leap, while an ignorant old 
man felt no motive for trying to escape, seeing that the only escape possible 
lay in the form of vis a tergo commonly called Death. 


And it was essentially because this unity was death that both of them 
were failures, if not failures to society—which after all was too busy 
dancing to bother about two masks on the side lines—at least failures 
to themselves. For, try as they might, they could not quite escape 
the materialistic America of their day, because being born into it they 
had inherited its materialism. 

What they both wanted was success and security. In its baudiest, 
ribaldest, bluntest sense, they wanted the success and the security of 
the common politician and the unscrupulous capitalist. 

Whitman frankly looked for success. He was completely in the 
Jacksonian tradition. Otherwise he should not have written so many 
reviews about himself; otherwise he would not have pulled out his 
old letters one by one and have pathetically attracted Traubel’s atten- 
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tion to them; otherwise he would not have mentioned his “poetry 
money”—Do you want to borrow my poetry money? I’m making 
money on my poems now, and that’s rare. Otherwise he would not 
have buoyed up his hopes (which even he must have known to be 
impossible) by continually calling himself the future American poet 
of the people. Most of Whitman’s elusiveness is merely egotism. 
Lay his egotism out on a chopping block, cut here or here or here, and 
you will have the true Whitman. 

But Adams is a far more elusive person to discover. He covered 
his real self behind the far more powerful camouflage of paradox. 
He had money, prestige, connections, family, opportunities. Why 
wasn’t he a “success”? 

Like the third and fourth generations of many a wealthy family 
he was a dilettant; not the dilettant as we conceive of him in America, 
but the European dilettant of the salon. He represents, if you like, 
the dilettantism which was everywhere creeping over Europe as a 
few in the third and fourth generations reaped the rewards of the 
industrial revolution which a few in the first and second had planted. 

But Adams was not European; he could never take dilettantism 
in the nonchalant salon manner. He was a New England Calvinist. 
He was an Adams. He looked over the bald head of a grandfather 
president and saw a great-grandfather president. No wonder mere 
travel did not suit him; no wonder the post as professor of medieval 
history at Harvard did not satisfy him; no wonder his writings did 
not content him. They were good, and he knew it. But somehow he 
had failed. He had never been “successful.” Carl Becker tells how 
Adams once advised Cabot Lodge to write a history if he wanted to 
become a “literary lion.” Could he have followed his own cynical 
advice in writing the nine-volume history of the Jefferson and Madi- 
son administrations? Was it successful? Only to college professors; 
Adams was not another Boswell. 

One instinctively turns back to Adams’s visit to President Taylor 
in the White House. “The boy half thought he owned it, and took 
for granted that he should some day live in it.” Perhaps this was it 
after all. Perhaps, like Hay, he could have been satisfied with a 
Secretary of Stateship. In any case, in serving his intellect so com- 
pletely, he was a failure to the Adams family, and to that con- 
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scientious New England Calvinism which each Adams, from the 
time of Cotton Mather down, had passed on to his children. 

At the end of “Song of Myself” one finds Whitman “waiting for 
us.” At the end of his Education Henry Adams suggests somewhat 
cynically that he might come back to America in 1938 to see if things 
are still as bad as they were in 1900. 1938 is past already. None have 
followed either man. Probably few ever will. One looked at America 
too optimistically and communistically to be plausible. The other too 
skeptically and intellectually to be tolerated. On the whole they 
have stayed in their corners; and America has danced on past them. 

The American president! The American poet! Are they to 
blame for the inheritance the Gilded Age gave them in the beginning? 
They are the more to be praised because, in their sincere endeavors 
at introspection they transcended the America in which they found 
themselves, and today perhaps more than Grant, and certainly more 
than Longfellow, the one is American president, and the other 
American poet. 











THE FUTURE OF THE ORDINARY MAN 
WALTER J. MATHERLY 


RIOR TO AMERICAN colonization, the ordinary man occu- 

pied a lowly place in the organization of the world. The people 
of Europe in the Middle Ages were largely country dwellers. They 
consisted, as one historian has pointed out, of three classes: “the 
fighters, the prayers and the workers.” The fighters were barons, 
knights, nobles—aristocrats who ruled. The prayers were priests, 
abbots, and bishops—representatives of the church who assisted those 
who ruled. The workers were serfs or semislaves and a small number 
of freemen—toilers who supported the rulers and who had no 
voice whatsoever in what they did or the way in which they were 
governed. Later handicraftsmen and merchants appeared in the 
towns and cities. They acquired economic and to some extent political 
power, but they were not ranked among the upper classes. The aver- 
age man, regardless of where he dwelt, occupied a position of low 
esteem. He had no political rights, no share in the processes of 
government, no power to determine his own destiny. 

But with the settlement of Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607 and of 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 1620, the ordinary man secured a new 
status. He found freedom of action, of conscience, of political as well 
as economic opportunity. He obtained the right to think and act for 
himself and to achieve ends which he had never before been able to 
achieve. The attitude which the new world took toward him and 
toward the oppressed peoples of the old world is indicated by the 
inscription which was placed at the foot of the Statue of Liberty in 
New York harbor. This inscription contains these words: 


Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, the tempest-tost, to me; 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


The recognition which the ordinary man secured in the new world 
was directly the result of his physical surroundings. The frontier 
provided the original colonists as well as their descendants and those 
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who came at later intervals with a ready outlet for their energies and 
a chance to govern themselves. It promoted rugged individualism; 
it stimulated self-reliance; it fostered equality; it developed a work- 
able political system. The form of government which its settlers 
adopted was adapted to a rural economy, to free lands, to wide-open 
spaces. The order of things which prevailed in the old world was 
altogether unsuited to the new. Titled nobility was unthinkable, 
Kings and queens and lords and ladies had no place among back- 
woodsmen—hunters, trappers, and farmers. 

When Thomas Jefferson argued that “the best governed state is 
one that is governed least,” he reflected the frontier environment in 
which he found himself. Among pioneers there were few direct con- 
tacts. The points at which they established their homesteads were 
widely separated. There was little need for laws, for judges, and for 
other appurtenances of government. There was inequality, but it was 
inequality arising out of individual rather than social and political 
differences. Each person demanded that he be permitted to do what 
his own interests dictated. Freedom of economic effort was necessary. 
Business enterprises required unrestricted competition. The Declara- 
tion of Independence and later the Constitution itself which were the 
direct products of the times were, as a matter of course, democratic 
instruments and it was but natural that laissez faire—let the govern- 
ment keep its hands off—should have been applied to business and to 
other aspects of American life. 

When the United States emerged as a new nation among the 
family of nations, those responsible for working out the principles 
upon which that nation was to operate were already familiar with the 
philosophy of natural rights as formulated by Voltaire and Rousseau 
as well as certain other European thinkers, and they found therein 
what they needed to justify their declaration of independent action. 
They boldly declared that all men were born free and equal, that 
they owed no allegiance of any kind to privileged classes, and that 
they were endowed by nature with the ability as well as with the 
right to rule themselves. They subscribed to the notion that the 
voice of the people, if not the voice of God, was at least the voice of 
government authority. Hence, in the oft-quoted words of Lincoln, 
they established a government “of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.” 
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The ordinary man, under this system of government, naturally 
assumed high rank. He acquired a place far above those who repre- 
sented him. He gradually emerged as the center of political interest; 
he became supreme. Even after the passage of one hundred and fifty 
years, he is still supreme. Since he has the right of suffrage, he 
possesses the balance of political power. He may, at any regular 
election, make or unmake those who govern him. As voter, he 
determines ultimately what government does or the direction in which 
government goes. 

The ordinary man has become the center not only of political but 
also of economic interest. Fortunes are made from nickels and dimes 
as well as from dollars. Business points its selling campaigns pri- 
marily toward the lower and middle classes. Advertising exists to 
influence the entire body of consumers. Mass distribution receives as 
much attention as, if not more attention than, mass production. The 
automobile, the radio, the motion picture, the daily newspaper, and 
scores of other machine-made goods are not produced exclusively for 
the few; they are also produced for the many—for those in ordinary 
circumstances. 

The United States of America—the original home as well as the 
present stronghold of democracy—provides the ordinary man with 
rights, privileges, and opportunities which are unmatched by any 
other nation, whether in the past or in the present. 

But the future of the ordinary man is uncertain. The golden age 
in which he has held undisputed sway is threatened. It is threatened 
in four direct ways: first, by the disappearance of the frontier; second, 
by the increased use of the machine; third, by the growing power of 
large corporations; fourth, by the ascendency of dictatorships. 

The exhaustion of free lands, as Walter Prescott Webb has 
pointed out, has reversed the processes of American democracy. The 
nation has been turned back in on itself. The West, for more than a 
century and a half, gave the East an outlet; it saved popular govern- 
ment from any severe tests. When individual citizens in the older 
settled communities grew restive or became dissatisfied with their 
lots, they could always move on; they could always go West; they 
could always get away from it all; they could always try their luck 
in other territories. But today that way of escape is closed. What 
may be done in the present differs radically from what could have 
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been done in the past. The freedom of the frontier is gone. The 
nation must solve rather than enjoy escape from its problems. That is 
why it has reversed its policy of immigration and has closed its doors 
to the hordes from abroad. It must, in the present, be content with 
a democracy that serves its own people rather than a democracy that 
serves the world. 

The disappearance of the frontier which began as early as 1890 
created a crisis in American popular government. While the Western 
states were filling up, large-scale business organizations were arising. 
Even in the seventies and eighties, these organizations were recog- 
nized and there was a revolt of Western and Southern farmers against 
their activities. This revolt resulted first in the enactment of the 
Granger Laws and later in the passage of the Interstate Commerce 
Act of 1887 and the Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890. The changes 
that were occurring reached a climax in the campaign of 1896—a 
campaign that indicated the passing of the frontier. Bryan in that 
campaign represented the West and South and McKinley, the North. 
The North won. The election of 1896 marked the end of frontier 
politics. 

But the crisis which had arisen, as Webb has further shown, was 
postponed by the Spanish-American War and by the operation of 
other forces. Due to wartime demands for factory products and later 
to the coming of large-scale industry and increased needs for labor, 
the nation embarked upon a wave of unusual prosperity. The servic- 
ing of motor cars and other machines as well as the development of 
certain other industries kept poverty away, opened new occupations, 
and took care of continuous increases in population. Then came the 
World War I and the demand for commodities abroad both during 
and after the War. The increased output which was stimulated found 
a ready sale either to foreign countries on American public credit or 
to consumers at home on instalment or private credit. The national 
economic machine operated at full speed. But depression descended 
in 1929, and things slowed up. The crisis finally appeared in full 
force in 1932. Since that date, uncertainty and, at times, even the 
jitters have characterized American democracy. 

The future of the ordinary man is threatened not only by the 
disappearance of the frontier but also by the increased use of the 
machine—the increased use of the machine in the everyday affairs 
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of life as well as in industry. The machine is no respecter of persons. 
It displaces the skilled as well as the unskilled, the white-collared man 
as well as the man in overalls, the worker in the country as well as 
the worker in the city. The machine is more delicate in its touch, 
more regular in its production, and more accurate in its operation 
than any human being. The machine does not get tired; it does not 
organize itself into unions; it does not indulge in sit-down or other 
strikes; it does not have to be bonded for faithful performance of its 
tasks; it does not get its feelings hurt; it does not shirk its duties. 
As long as it is given oil, its cogs and joints are occasionally adjusted, 
and it is supplied with power, it functions—functions more effectively 
and more accurately than its maker. 

The increased use of the machine has greatly altered the position 
of the average wage-earner. In the prosperous twenties, the total 
output of the nation increased 46 per cent with only a 16 per cent 
increase in the number of workers. The United States reached a peak 
of production in 1939 of about that of 1929, but it did so with two 
million less workers. It would require one billion people, approx- 
imately half of the estimated population of the earth, to weave by 
hand what one million five hundred thousand persons weave with the 
use of a modern power loom. In 1931, 65.2 men could produce the 
same quantity of manufactured goods that one hundred men could 
produce in 1920. The automobile industry even as early as, 1930 
required only about one third as many workers to produce a given 
number of cars that it required in 1914. Less than twenty years ago, 
there was a ticket taker on every subway platform in the City of 
New York. Today, there is not a ticket taker anywhere; his place has 
been grabbed by a machine; and yet the volume of traffic handled is 
enormously greater than that which was handled before the machine 
appeared. 

The increased use of the machine has greatly altered the position 
of the average farmer. Just as the incubator and tractor, as one 
eminent authority has observed, have supplanted hen-power and 
horse-power, so other machines have supplanted man-power. In 
1787, nineteen persons in the country were necessary, former Secretary 
Wallace has declared, to support one person in town; now, nineteen 
persons in the country can support fifty-six persons in the town and 
from five to ten persons in foreign countries. If farmers “reached 70 
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per cent of the technical efficiency of the best farmers today,” argued 
H. K. Norton in 1934, “one-fifth of our present farm population 
could raise all of the present supply of foodstuffs and raw materials 
on one-fifth of the present acreage devoted thereto.” 

Every farmer at present has to have capital goods in the form 
of machines; he has to buy these goods; he has to have them serviced; 
and he has to pay for power to run them. He cannot feed them corn, 
hay, and oats. The economy in which he operates is a capitalist econ- 
omy. He grows crops which he does not devote to his own use but 
which he sells largely in a world market. He does not have time to 
produce even his own food. He has lost whatever self-sufficiency he 
originally possessed. As a result thereof, he is largely at the mercy 
of the machine. 

The machine, on many fronts, challenges the supremacy of the 
ordinary man. 

The supremacy of the ordinary man is also challenged by the 
growing power of large corporations. The average-size nonbanking 
corporation in the United States in 1929 had gross assets of $5'70,000 
and an income of $22,000. The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company at that time was eight thousand times and the United States 
Steel Corporation was four thousand times the size of the average 
corporation. According to the Structure of American Economy pre- 
pared by the National Resources Committee and published as a 
government document, there were two hundred nonfinancial cor- 
porations in 1935, which had assets each of more than $67,000,000. 
Eighteen of these corporations had assets each of $1,000,000,000 or 
more. These corporations together owned almost sixty-four billion 
dollars’ worth of physical assets, or approximately 60 per cent of the 
physical assets of all nonfinancial corporations, from 19 to 21 per cent 
of the total national wealth, and between 46 and 51 per cent of the 
nation’s industrial wealth. Of the 200 large corporations, 39 were 
railroads, 54 were public utilities, and 107 were industrial or manufac- 
turing concerns. These large corporations were growing two and a 
half times faster than the average-size corporation. 

In addition to these two hundred large nonfinancial corporations, 
there were fifty banking and financial corporations which had assets 
each of $200,000,000 or more. These fifty corporations together 
owned assets of over $40,000,000,000. Twelve of them owned assets 
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each of more than $1,000,000,000, and one—the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company—had assets in excess of $4,000,000,000. These 
fifty corporations together with the two hundred large nonfinancial 
corporations had a combined total of assets amounting to over $114,- 
000,000,000 or approximately one third of our total national wealth. 


Corporations employ 90 per cent of the workers in manufactur- 
ing, in transportation and communication, and in mining; they also 
employ large numbers in other industries. They are rapidly assuming 
dominant positions in every field—in agriculture as well as retailing. 
They supply us with most of our food, clothes, and shelter, as well 
as with most of our comforts and luxuries. They touch almost every- 
thing we do, whether we are young or old, educated or uneducated, 
rich or poor, conservative or liberal. 


With the development of large corporations, ownership has been 
divorced from management. Those who are stockholders are widely 
scattered—scattered over the entire nation. Those who are managers 
are not majority stock owners. One great corporation says that no 
stockholder owns so much as 1 per cent of its capital stock. Under 
such circumstances, there is concentration of economic power in the 
hands of a few. Through the use of proxy, of pyramiding, and of 
other corporate devices, some of which are perfectly legal and some 
of which at least are not illegal, since they have not yet been attacked 
in the courts, the few rather than the many administer corporate 
properties, and they administer them without assuming the respon- 
sibilies of ownership. Thus, stockholders are left outside and fre- 
quently do not possess even as much real power as that possessed by 
bondholders. 


The United States, due largely to machines and to corporations, 
is becoming a nation of wage-earners and salaried workers. In 1870, 
about 5 per cent of all persons gainfully employed in this country 
were salaried workers and about 45 per cent were wage-earners. In 
1935 about 21 per cent were salaried workers and about 60 per cent 
were wage-earners. The entire middle class of small farmers, small 
merchants and small independent business enterprises is undergoing 
radical as well as rapid changes. Those in the upper brackets are 
being pressed down into the salaried class and those in the lower 
brackets are being pressed down into the wage-earners class. 
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The dominance of the ordinary man is threatened by the increas- 
ing predominance of large corporations. 

Finally, the dominance of the ordinary man is threatened by the 
ascendency of dictatorships. The rank and file of the people today 
are more and more being ignored in many quarters of the earth. 
) Whether in Germany or in Italy, whether in Spain or in Russia the 

masses of the people are being reduced to the same lowly position 
which they occupied before the discovery of the new world. Each of 
these nations has resorted to a one-man form of government, to a 
political and economic system controlled from the top, to an order 
of things in which the state takes precedence over individual citizens. 

Each of them follows ideals which are incompatible with those of 

American democracy. Each of them refuses to respect the rights of 

the common man. If the systems which they have adopted supplant 

the system which prevails in the United States, the privileges of the 
ordinary citizen will disappear. 

} The preferred status which the new world conferred upon the 
ordinary man is rapidly changing. The golden age in which he has 
held undisputed sway is threatened by dictatorships, by large cor- 
porations, by machines and by forces arising out of a frontierless 

democracy. Whether his reign will come to an end or go on in- 

definitely, no one knows with any degree of accuracy. The future 
which he faces is a future which is fraught with increasing uncertainty. 














A WEST VIRGINIA FILIBUSTER 
FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 


N THE WEST VIRGINIA legislature of 1911 occurred a bold 

political maneuver unparalleled in the strenuous history of the 
state. Even the United States Senate, celebrated for brazen and suc- 
cessful obstruction to coerce concessions sometimes outrageous, can 
afford no instance similar in dynamic action to that of the Republican 
members of the West Virginia Senate. 

When the legislature convened in Charleston on Wednesday, 
January 11, the elected Senate consisted of fifteen Democrats and 
fifteen Republicans—an open invitation to stalemate. That invitation 
was all the more attractive to Republicans because the House of 
Delegates was safely Democratic; should the Democrats also gain 
control of the Senate they would dominate without favor or quarter 
the legislative program of the session. Most feared among possible 
eventualities was the threat of redistricting the state for the election 
of members of Congress, the State Senate, and the judiciary. Let that 
occur, ran the alarm, and Republicans might for years be a helpless 
minority in the business of the state. True, Republicans held the 
governorship in the person of William E. Glasscock; but since the 
Governor: of West Virginia is possessed of a mere suspensory .veto 
which can be overridden by a simple majority of both houses, his 
support was moral rather than potentially effective. The Republicans, 
if they were to prevent Democratic control of the state, were con- 
fronted with a crisis demanding drastic measures. 

From the outset Republican Senators moved boldly; they refused 
to attend the legislative session. When the Senate was called to order, 
fifteen Democrats were in their seats, but not a Republican was present. 
A constitutional quorum consisted of one more than half the members 
elected; so long as the membership of the Senate remained full, 
another Senator must be persuaded to attend, else the body must sit 
idle and impotent. 

Urgent reasons led the Republicans to desert the legislative hall. 
They feared, doubtless upon good grounds, that in the complicated 
parliamentary situation they would lose control of the Senate so soon 
as a quorum could be found. Against at least two of their number 
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contests were pending, and the Democrats might well find ways to 
deny seats to Republicans and thus gain undisputed control of the 
Chamber. At first glance it would appear that fifteen Republicans 
could prevent fifteen Democrats from carrying a vote; but the 
strategic advantage of the Democrats lay in the constitutional pro- 
vision for a temporary presiding officer. That document required that 
the “oldest member of the Senate” be called to the chair till the body 
could elect a president. Precedent interpreted “oldest member” as 
meaning the oldest Senator in point of years rather than in service, 
and the Republican holdover secretary abided by that precedent in 
calling to the chair Democratic Senator Robert F. Kidd of Gilmer 
County. Had the secretary been willing to break with custom to the 
extent of interpreting anew the words “oldest member of the Senate” 
(and there are several strained constructions which might be offered), 
the advantage of presiding might have rested with a Republican. 
But the fact remains that precedent held and the Democrats were 
fortified with the privilege of counting their own the temporary 
presiding officer. 

Had the Republicans dared attend the session of the Senate in 
order to establish a quorum, a motion would almost certainly have 
been entered to unseat one or more of the Republican contingent. 
Without interference that motion would have been lost by a tie vote 
of 15 to 15; but the Democratic presiding officer, sitting temporarily, 
might have been counted upon to rule that the Senator whose seat 
was in question could not vote upon the motion affecting himself. 
Against such a ruling an appeal from the chair would certainly have 
been taken, but a vote on the appeal would have stood 15 to 15. In 
the event of such a tie the decision of the chair would have been 
sustained for want of enough votes to overturn it, and the Republican 
Senator whose seat was at issue would have been deprived of a vote 
upon the vital question. Thereupon a vote to unseat would have stood 
in the affirmative, 15 to 14; and the Democrats would have captured 
the Senate. To forestall such a contingency, Republicans found it 
expedient to prevent action of any sort by remaining away. So long 
as a quorum could be broken, the Senate and the Democratic party 
within it would be helpless. 

The complicated picture was further involved by the approaching 
election of United States Senators, then an important function of 
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the legislature. The term of Republican Nathan B. Scott was expir- 
ing, and the death of the distinguished Republican Stephen B. Elkins 
left an unexpired term to be filled. With Democratic control of the 
House of Delegates and a party tie in the Senate, Democrats could 
win on joint ballot of the two houses both seats in the United States 
Senate. In the absence of a quorum in the Senate and in the con- 
sequent failure to accomplish Senate organization, a joint legislative 
session could not be held and the Democrats would be deprived of 
their victory. In that prospect Republicans exulted, and they deter- 
mined to make the most of the political leverage which the situation 
gave them. 

After two days of ineffectual attempts to persuade Republican 
members to sit in the Senate, Democrats themselves determined upon 
drastic action. On January 13, the fifteen Democratic Senators, acting 
without a quorum, issued warrants for the arrest of the recalcitrant 
Republicans. Perhaps force, if not persuasion, would produce a 
quorum. If relations between the two parties in the deadlocked 
Senate had thus far been essentially amiable, legislative tempers now 
began to boil. The Republicans, supported by Governor Glasscock, 
denied that the Senate, without a quorum, had ever been organized 
or had even legally convened; and they denied the right of fifteen 
Democrats, not yet sitting in an organized Senate, to issue warrants. 
Republicans made plain their demands: they would have the presi- 
dency of the Senate, an office filled by vote of the body, and ‘they 
would insist upon dividing other honors and powers with the Demo- 
crats, else there should be no business conducted during the forty-five 
days to which the constitution limited the session. 

By Tuesday, January 17, the heated dispute had reached so vio- 
lent a pitch that the Republicans embarked upon the most daring 
expedient in their remarkable parliamentary adventure. Learning 
that the Democratic plans to serve warrants of arrest had actually 
matured, the fifteen Republicans left Charleston by train at three 
o’clock in the morning and journeyed posthaste to Cincinnati. There 
they registered at the Hotel Sinton and prepared to defy their Dem- 
ocratic colleagues, well knowing that political warrants could never 
be served in the protecting jurisdiction of the State of Ohio. The 
exiled Senators were led by W. S. Meredith, chairman of the Repub- 
lican caucus, and among the contingent were no less personages than 
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Dr. H. D. Hatfield, later to be governor and United States Senator, 
and Howard Sutherland, himself later to sit in the Senate of the 
United States. Moreover, it was no secret that the Adjutant General 
of the State accompanied the belligerent fugitives as personal repre- 
sentative of the Governor. It was no inconspicuous Republican delega- 
tion; rather it was representative of the strongest men in the party in 
the state. 

Angry Democrats in Charleston resolved to discover means to 
outwit their rebellious opponents. Contending that four newly elected 
Republican Senators, having failed to take the oath of office in the 
Senate as required by the constitution, had forfeited their seats, 
Democrats declared that the number required for a quorum had been 
reduced. Therefore the fifteen Democrats, insisting that they consti- 
tuted a quorum, attempted to make their position still stronger by 
voting to unseat Republican Senator J. G. Hearne and to seat Charles 
F. Caldwell of Ohio County. Thus augmented to a band of sixteen, 
the Democrats promptly voted to organize the Senate in favor of 
their own party, electing Robert F. Kidd to the presidency which he 
had temporarily filled. 

Republican Governor Glasscock indignantly refused to recognize 
the validity of Democratic organization of the Senate, and declined 
persistently to deliver a message to a legislature which he contended 
had not yet legally come into existence. 

In the meantime Democratic members of the House and Senate 
met in caucus to decide upon candidates for the long and short terms 
in the United States Senate. For the full term William E. Chilton 
was given the party nomination; and for the unexpired term Clarence 
W. Watson was selected. Those gentlemen, now troubled by un- 
certain prospects of a valid election by the legislature in the absence 
of the Republican Senators, began to exert pressure for Democratic 
concessions. The power of the Republican leverage was beginning to 
be felt. 

On Monday, January 23, signs of peace resulted from a lengthy 
conference between Governor Glasscock and such Democratic digni- 
taries as Mr. Chilton and William A. MacCorkle, former Governor 
and then State Senator. Democrats agreed that, should Republican 
rebels return from Cincinnati, they would not be arrested and that 
efforts would be made to settle political differences in conference. On 
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the strength of the promise the Governor telegraphed Republican 
Senators, exiled for nearly a week, to come home. Late that night 
they left Cincinnati to continue the dispute, they hoped, in less 
dramatic fashion. 

Returning to Charleston, the Republicans demanded the Senate 
presidency, the uncontested seating of all Republican Senators, and 
the division of other Senate positions between the two parties. The 
Democrats, of course, argued that they had already elected a Senate 
president; and it would be no less embarrassing to them to retrace 
their steps in declaring vacant the seat of Republican J. G. Hearne 
and placing in his stead Democratic Charles F. Caldwell. Despite 
innumerable conferences and false hopes for acceptable compromise, 
the time arrived for a joint legislative session to elect United States 
Senators with no agreement for Republican participation in the busi- 
ness of the Senate. 

On Wednesday, the twenty-fifth, the House of Delegates and 
the Democratic contingent of the Senate met in joint session to elect 
United States Senators. Republicans still refrained from Senate at- 
tendance and contended that no joint session, in the absence of proper 
Senate organization, could legally convene. To evidence their co- 
operation, the Republican minority of the House bolted the joint 
session just prior to balloting. Democratic United States Senators 
were chosen, as could have been foretold, but nobody was exactly 
sure that United States Senators had been actually elected. 

William E. Chilton and Clarence W. Watson, themselves none 
too certain that the action of the legislature would pass the scrutiny 
of the United States Senate, immediately inquired in Washington 
whether they could hope to occupy the seats to which they had 
nominally been chosen. Governor Glasscock let it be known that, so 
far as he was concerned, there had been no election at all, and it was 
to be assumed that the Democratic Senators-designate could expect 
no credentials from him. Encouragement in Washington for Chilton 
and Watson, in the light of reports of such weird irregularities, was 
scant; and those gentlemen immediately set about impressing their 
supporters in the legislature with the importance of finding for them 
a better title to sit in the national Senate. 

In such a dilemma compromise was, for practical politicians, the 
only solution. If the Republicans must have the Senate presidency, 
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the Democrats insisted that they would choose the particular Repub- 
lican; Republican Senators should be seated pending settlement of 
contests; a new election for United States Senators should be held; 
control of Senate committees should be divided between the parties; 
Democratic attachés already appointed should be retained and addi- 
tions should be made by Republican designation. Thus the bargain 
rested. Dr. Henry D. Hatfield, a Republican destined to be the next 
governor of the state, was elected to the Senate presidency; William 
E. Chilton and Clarence W. Watson were duly elected to the United 
States Senate. 

Prolonged quorum breaking, recognized by parliamentary strat- 
egists as a standard technique in persistent filibustering, had brought 
to the Republicans the objectives which they set out to attain. Dem- 
ocratic control of both Houses of the legislature, except for the elec- 
tion of United States Senators in joint session, was prevented. Judged 
by the fruits, the expedient was a success. Judged as an episode in 
history, the struggle reveals the ingenuity, the daring, and the intricate 
maneuvering of the American politician. 








“EAST, WEST; HOME’S BEST” 
PHILIP HEMENWAY CHADBOURN 


O LIVE AT ALL, to keep just this side, the quick side of the 

dead line, has become an increasingly difficult business; its re- 
wards have become less obvious and less sustaining than in the past. 
Remains death to be sure; the only thing, as Aldous Huxley recently 
observed, that we haven’t succeeded in completely vulgarizing. But 
to live a quarter century away from home, to make or try to make 
new homes in “foreign parts,” is an even more difficult business; its 
rewards are more obvious and more satisfying in many ways; the 
final result is a spiritual vacuum. The amenities of gentle existence 
are still to be had, but just when an integrated life has been evolved 
one becomes numbly aware that the body of subliminal penetralia 
which forms the nexus between the individual and his culture-frame, 
is not his own. The fact that one has no traditional claim upon those 
intimate values does not mean that all the subjective data received 
are false; the precious memories, the esthetic treasure that one has 
stored away for all time are ample proof of that. But, since man is a 
social animal (albeit a heavenly plant), our deepest nature cries out 
for that unspoken understanding, that oneness of kind which is the 
greatest solace in days of stress. And all vital life is stressful. - 

Back home then; to be with one’s own kind; to seek that human 
rapport which speaks even by its silences. And so, out of the alien 
desert of misunderstanding we lead our ten thousand hopes and 
fears; back home to the land of certified milk and processed honey. 
Not for sailors or conquistadors perhaps, or even traveling salesmen; 
but for any man who wants to put down roots there is—“no place like 
home.” Jay Franklin wrote facetiously: “We all stand for the Amer- 
ican home and if you can stand for that you can stand for anything.” 
To be sure, it may have; any home is bound to have all sorts of draw- 
backs; to many quite an impossible place, but for a certain man it is 
the very best place. That is, unless he wants to be a nomad forever 
and incur the aridity of spirit which nomads evince. If life were only 
a question of sybaritic indulgence or any form of shallow hedonism, 
then a man can drift on into the arms of his own euthanasia almost 
anywhere. Money has even created sun cults whose only aim is to 
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play, although their tonsured votaries own no allegiance to Apollo. 
No great art can come from the rootless nomad because there are no 
deep telluric ties between him and the cultural trunks among which 
he wistfully strays. He may bask and dream under the shadowy 
boughs; the dreams will be vicarious ones, not to be seized in the 
waking moment nor to be translated into authentic stuff. The ethos 
that planes in the upper airs; its strange forms and stranger music 
may touch, may thrill the nomad’s soul: it will not lift him off the 
ground. 

Leaving behind then that pile of fabled towers; that rich, crum- 
bling, crazy Piranesi of vaulting dreams, bridged hopes and pyramidal 
immortality; let this nomad now see his home. Let him stretch his 
legs and look about; let him try to discover a land:nark here, a face 
out of the past there; let him get the once familiar feel and smell 
of things. Will it lift him off the ground or lay him by the heels? 

The region is fortunate. New England still contains a few hum- 
ble monuments from its humble past. Here is not meant any 
“colonial” nonsense in the usual vein nor any remote connection with 
England long since lost. But there are a few houses and public build- 
ings, a doorway here, a tombstone there that show living style. 
That means that at one time on this soil, as hostile as that of Greece, 
a few men lived and built within the frame of a tradition. Simple as 
these relics are, they stand, so to speak, in apostolic succession from the 
Parthenon down through the Renaissance to that last, far-flung shred 
of beauty which brought significance to the wilderness. We are not 
speaking in terms of esthetics here; a field already harrowed to death: 
the importance of these few sticks and stones, as lost on this continent 
as dinosaur eggs in the middle of Asia and as dead, is that there once 
lived here a few men whose hard destiny was lit by the sense of 
beauty. This fact is all the more remarkable when we take into ac- 
count the stark and warped code (those “corded bales of doctrine”) 
that held them like a vise. This code was strong enough to make 
them kill their neighbors lit not strong enough to kill the sense of 
beauty. That fact yields a vital truth; we were still in the presence 
of a remotely functioning tradition. The Puritan psychomachy disap- 
peared with the ducking-stool in time, yet discipline and beauty re- 
mained for a spell. Why couldn’t it; that all-important sense of 
beauty live on? Those hardy men and women multiplied; many of 
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us are their direct descendants since three hundred years. As one 
historian aptly put it, while old England was getting younger, New 
England was getting older and older; meaning dry rot no doubt. 
The decline of mental and spiritual virility among the old “Yankee” 
element is the first bitter pill that a returning prodigal has to swallow. 

Keyserling, in his memorable psychoanalysis of America, states 
that the “colonial” man is an essentially soulless type. Here is a 
clue to the dilemma. There are plenty of “Yankees” left who are 
probably virile enough biologically, but their spirit is dead. No mat- 
ter how cultivated they may be, their culture is sterile because they 
cannot produce autochthonous forms out of the old matrix from 
which they sprang. When the umbilical dried up, it left, spiritually 
speaking, wraiths of men at the nether end. The other cultures, 
Dutch, French, and Spanish, only left smatterings which have been 
submerged along with the English by the later immigrant horde. 
This horde brought little more than brawn; only the best seed can, 
when transplanted, bring forth the cultural bloom of its former 
habitat. The very scarcity of the Pupins proves as much. 

Who has not felt that he got a deeper grasp on the meaning of 
Hesiod’s “Works and Days” after a sojourn in some sheperds’ hamlet 
near Delphi or in a fishing village by Syracuse? The round of 
primordial feasts which changing cults never change; the close in- 
tegration of man with the elements, especially with the earth and its 
fruits which the feast days raise above the exclusive dominion’ of the 
market place; we have seen men and women living within that rustic 
frame and filling it nobly. They are complete people of their kind, 
and we envy the wholeness of their life even-today when most of life 
is being shattered from top to bottom. From the familiar dignity of 
the headman to the friendly offices of the village priest we feel that 
we have hold of the very stuff of life, not a sleazy stuff that offends 
while it dissolves in our hands. 

Who has not seen the Greeks from that hamlet shining shoes and 
slinging hash, the Sicilians peddling fruit or digging subways? When 
we see them and the other millions of uprooted peoples toiling and 
drifting, without moorings or aim save a little money, then we know 
in what way the “colonial” man has lost his soul. In any of our cities 
we see shoals of them, all dressed alike now having discarded the 
one sign that makes the common man important; some idiosyncrasy 
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of dress that gives him meaning of place (geographically) or of voca- 
tion or rank. Loyally, pathetically, they strive to become “100 per 
cent” Americans. Then the brutalizing process sets in; between the 
soul-killing industrial struggle on one side and their spiritual desert 
on the other the bewildered man becomes a brute, not necessarily in 
a criminal sense, although our statistics on that head show what a 
whirlwind we are reaping. Futile now to blame the flag-waving 
industrialists who traduced their country to get cheap labor and big 
profits. They are dead and their grandchildren have flown the naked 
valleys and black towns to the thebaids of the sun cults. The con- 
tinent that Jefferson hoped it would take a millennium to populate 
has been filled up in a century. But the tragic pity of our sorry state 
does not lie so much in the quantity or even in the physical quality 
of our citizenry; time sometimes works beneficently if it has forms 
to work within. The pity is that our melting-pot civilization, receiving 
its ideals and directives from the business world, has lived by a code 
which has starved us back into a more primitive state. When they 
arrived the immigrants were, by and large, whole little men. Having 
lost here all their props and stays, their native disciplines and sancti- 
ties, they have reverted to a definitely lower spiritual type than they 
were originally. As people they can be counted; as persons they 
almost cease to count. 

And we, the “natives,” or, as we like to call ourselves not without 
some meaning, the “real” Americans: what would we do if, say, at 
college age we ran into Patrick Henry or Alexander Hamilton or at 
a riper age had to spend a full evening of full give and take with 
Cotton Mather or Captain Morton? How the atavistic embers of our 
personalities would kindle in the presence of such breezy fellows! 
What invitations and what challenges: high political faith; to do or 
to die; hewing to the line when everyone jeered; to pray in the forest 
with fire and brimstone; to set up Maypoles and start the kegs 
rolling! Could we take it? Would the young ones know how to die 
for what they now throw away; is there anything the old ones would 
wrestle in the snow for and could we hold our own with Captain 
Morton? Captain Morton! What an evocation! As Bliss Perry 
wrote with such feeling, it can be said that when Miles Standish 
clapped the irons onto Morton he rang down the curtain on the Eng- 
lish Renaissance. What if Morton’s spirit had won? Would we now 
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be a great regenerate race; we and our myrmidons fused into a rich 
cultural amalgam? A nation of radiant human beings; vital and 
strong with sturdy deep strength; not our frenetic activity in a vacuum 
but spacious gestures for spacious days—and the ability to quaff—and 
to laugh and to sing uproariously. 

Morose reflections, futile thoughts these may seem, but not to be 
shunned by any man who loves his country. Because, in this business 
of establishing a home, the first thing, the thing of supreme impor- 
tance, is to appraise the nature of those “penetralia” mentioned at the 
beginning. More important than the house and everything in it are 
those ambient equations wherein one’s spirit will languish or flourish. 
One must find in the earth, in the hearts of men, in the very air those 
elements from which life is made. For when they are easily dis- 
cerned, when we can lay hands upon them; those life-giving elements, 
then we may know that we belong to a living tradition. And whether 
we know it or not, we are then the creatures of an authentic culture. 

With due regard for time and place, if a man is not too Aris- 
totelian in his search for form and not too exigent in his demands for 
order, what, nevertheless, is he going to do when he finds himself 
moving about in the midst of this strange, amiable, indefinable chaos? 
For this peculiar social medium in which we live and have no being 
is one of the remarkable phenomena of our age. Its character changes 
according to milieu, resembling a vaporous anodyne in education, a 
sticky meringue in society, fluffy ectoplasm in religion and poison-gas 
in politics. To any returning Ulysses, “his native home deep imag’d 
in his soul,” the tables are turned today; the only one that he, 
Uljysses, can recognize is the dog. The schoolmaster and his rod have 
been wrapped up in a cotton-wool of Pollyanna “winning-the-child” 
rot. In the great whirl of the gregarious mixing-bow] there are many 
signals, high-signs, and “grips” as the human particles flash past but 
will the social pudding “set”? Will it become a rugged plum-duff 
against the disruptive forces which have already begun? The stone 
tables have not been smashed again but are eaten away by prosperity 
“supply” cults which transmute the eternal verities into saccharine 
lollypops while “holding the right thought.” Civic consciousness 
churning upwards and crystallizing in government produces that dis- 
piriting admixture of fatuous incompetence with vicious venality 
which corrupts the curule chair. And we have become so insensible 
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to our fate that we laugh rather than weep to see the seats of the 
mighty filled with “stuffed-shirts.” (To wit; the howling success, 
Of Thee I Sing.) 

There are always the fastidious souls who run away from it all 
like our delicate critic Henry James, who sought an older, softer 
culture to cradle his dainty sensibilities. Or T. S. Eliot, whose “cranky 
passion for the knuckle-end of the Church of England” is probably 
a consequence; (as T. E. Lawrence wrote with typical British con- 
tempt) of being an American, “a parvenu longing for roots.” But 
most of us sooner or later come winging home; no matter what the 
seductions of those exotic nests, we can never, like the cuckoo, feel 
profoundly at home in them. And our songs, if any, would be a for- 
eign music which would never make our own trees and our own 
stones to move. 

Therefore the first task is to start building that nest; the invisible 
part first; a home for the spirit. The rest will be easy, for it is not 
wood or stone that we lack. One must reach out boldly then and take 
in great armsful of that amorphous social medium. Laying aside those 
deceptive folds of strange appearance what values lie at the core! 
Within this uncouth shape what truly golden purpose, behind that 
unlovely form what a wealth of burgeoning goodness! To the inner 
eye what treasure—what treasure trove lying at every hand; what 
high hopes, what dauntless courage, what spontaneous generosity; 
selflessness here, sacrifice there and everywhere the purest, sweetest 
milk of human kindness. 

Anyone can see at a glance how carelessly we read our history at 
school. Because anyone who has a heart and head that pull together 
can see that the real Gold Rush hasn’t started yet. In the exciting 
days of our childhood we thought it was the bright yellow stuff that 
would give us the attributes of manhood. 


165 


Alas poore joyes, but poorer men, whose trust 
Seems richly placed in refined dust. 


Could old Donne see us today digging our hoard back into the earth, 
with what floods of ironic wit would he regale our labors! And then, 
in our adolescence, with a little schooling we became studiously dull 
as often happens. With youthful seriousness we invented the silliest 
of games; we transmuted incorruptible metal into paper symbols; we 
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traded in the substantial world against stocks, bonds, mortgages, notes 
in exchange for iron and wood, land and houses, cattle and seed. No 
longer able to read the Georgica we stuffed our heads with the Babson 
abracadabra. We threw away the virtues of responsible proprietorship 
for absentee ownership; real and immediate things and the love and 
care of them which give man his equilibrium between heaven and 
earth became a tenuous and illusory house of cards. And now, with 
a chastened humility which must be the first step in our higher educa- 
tion, we ought to be at the threshold of our national manhood. In 
spite of friendly critics who tell us that we have come of age I think 
it is patent that we have not. Our sole chance for ultimate greatness, 
for great national manhood, lies in the hope that only youth could 
throw away what we have cast to the winds and leave undone the 
things which we have not done. It must be written in the future 
that the real Gold Rush began when men discovered the wealth that 
lay and languished at their very doors. The great mother lode is at 
our feet—we need no divining-rod to show us where, not even a pick 
to dig it up. For, “when you love men, the World quickly becometh 
yours: and yourself becomes a Greater Treasure than the World is. 
For all their Persons are your Treasures, and all the Things in 
Heaven and Earth that serve them, are yours. For those are the 
Riches of Love, which minister to its Object.” 

How many of us can follow young Traherne, even from afar? 
Who talks like that today—who has that “angelic way of saying 
things”? Yet follow we must. If we are to create here a home which 
will justify the faith, heroism, and sacrifice of the past, we must follow 
along those paths of love which alone can lead to the fruition of all 
our brave beginnings. Love cleanses and this must be a clean house. 

With the superior man, above all with the creative one, a fecund 
restlessness persists; he has, to paraphrase Dostoevski, “the elevated 
heart which torments.” When our hearts are focused upon our nation 
and its people, its problems and its institutions; when comes im- 
patience, then indignation, and finally righteous wrath at that great 
barrier of supine incompetence and rampant corruption which traduces 
the national interest and stands between our people and their natural 
felicity; then that torment in the heart will burn it into a divine 
erethism, an incandescent faith in this nation, a militant oath that 
it shall not perish. 
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EPILoGuE 

The snow is melting outside; from where I sit writing these lines I 
can see a robin through the little panes. He has found green grass 
under the silver birches. Inside it is snug and the log fire smells 
good. The house was built in the year of Old Ironsides’ triumph; 
built out of timber which stood at hand. It is descended from the 
rude fanes which rose in Thracian forests long ago, as one can see 
by its modest triglyphs and the guttae half hidden under the eaves. 
It has the easy sags which show that it has settled down and is 
integrated with the earth; it has decided to stay awhile. And our 
Penates have put up a valiant fight; they come out of the hearth at 
night and tie down with strong invisible cords the precious things, the 
inalienable things, against hard luck and stupidity and the sheriff. 
Thanks to them, all the true and ancient friends remain; more than 
a legion of them, good sturdy old books standing in unfaltering ranks 
with shiny russet faces. 

This is all very well, to work and play and to sit and dream, but 
it will not suffice. Comes that torment; that baffled urge to relate life 
to the community at large, for alone one can only achieve that illusory 
freedom of one’s own little cage. We cannot all be demiurges; in- 
deed, we cannot find a single one in our midst and a common man 
needs friends and neighbors to lean upon; he is free because imbound. 
Together then, holding fast to each other in this eerie twilight where 
fitful lightnings reveal the blighted forests of our wasted oppor- 
tunities, we may find a narrow tangled path leading back to a home fit 
for the spirit. Together we may be able to restore life, to put holy 
things in holy places and base things where they belong. Together 
we may be able to pick up broken strands, find lost ones, and reweave 
a new-old fabric for life to be broidered upon, a tough fabric strong 
enough to bear the stress of great dreams and the strain of great 
deeds, a warp of work and a woof of play to carry the sacred and 
profane joys and the sorrows which give them meaning. A tapestry 
in fine; a great and noble one whose broad design and vibrant color 
shall body forth all things needful to man from God in His Heaven 
to lovers in their mow: something to hold the rapt gaze of our chil- 
dren’s children and make them say: “Those were, indeed, the good 
old days.” 

It may be possible for people of good faith and high purpose to 
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retrieve life; to make it vital, significant, and whole again. Most of 
the wise ones say no; they tell us that it is too late, that we have 
squandered or debauched every source from which a culture can come. 
Yet, with the rational dice loaded against us, they still must be thrown 
because it is a game of life and death. We stand today on the brink 
of a fearsome vortex of embattled ideologies; we are proffered the 
“good life” from all sides at the point of a gun. We cannot stand 
still, but we must find that life in our own way. We must go forward 
to conquer old ground and to discover old truths. And now, “when 
still’d, or purged by tribulation” and against the temptation to 
supinely drift into a maelstrom which can engulf us and all that we 
hold most dear, let us read once more the words which that “penseur 
lyrique,” that passionate defender of liberty, Edgar Quinet, addressed 
to his soul-sick generation: “Take care to die fully alive. There are 
times when we grow old much faster than others. In skeptical times 
souls age early because they know not where to renew themselves. 
Never a meditation nor a breath from the high places. Man turns 
himself into dust long before his death and knows it not. That is the 
danger of our time; moral drought. Let us seek new springs to slake 
our thirst while we are yet able to thirst.” 

And we know that the “new springs” are old as the hills, so the 
saying goes; coeval, yet ever new. We must find them again, these 
sources of being, lest we and our people turn into dust before we die. 
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THE HOUSE VERSUS THE SENATE IN THE 
THIRD SESSION OF THE SEVENTY-SIXTH 
CONGRESS 
FLOYD M. RIDDICK 


F THE FATHERS of the Constitution who proposed and fought 

for the two-house legislature of the Federal Government could have 
observed the proceedings and labors of the House and Senate in the 
third session of the Seventy-sixth Congress, they would have been 
pleased with their forethought in respect to the operation of bicameral 
as opposed to unicameral legislatures. While they might not have 
agreed as to which of the two houses is the more conservative or which 
one writes the better legislation, they would have found that the 
legislative activity of Congress reflected the personalities of two inde- 
pendent legislative bodies. They would have observed conclusively 
that the House and Senate proceedings were not subject to the same 
criticisms made of the Continental Congress in The Federalist, a 
situation which the Founding Fathers attempted to correct by estab- 
lishing a bicameral legislature: 
The Continental Congress had illustrated the evils of a single legislative 
body. Frequently it had adopted resolutions only to repeal them the next 
day, and in several cases had rejected, considered, and adopted, and again 
rejected in the course of a week the same motion; the change being due to 
the arrival or departure of members, and to the lack of any check. 


Chancellor Kent wrote that “the instability and passion” which 
marked the procedure of the single-chamber assemblies in Pennsyl- 
vania and Georgia “were very visible at the time and the subject of 
much public animadversion”: 

No portion of the political history of mankind is more full of instructive 
lessons on this subject, or contains more striking proof of the faction, in- 
stability, and misery of states under the dominion of a single unchecked 
assembly than that of the Italian republics of the middle ages. . . . They 
were all alike ill constituted, with a single unbalanced assembly. They 
were alike miserable and all ended in similar disgrace. 


To set up a national legislature which would not be handicapped 
with the above-mentioned weaknesses of a single chamber, the Con- 
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stitutional Convention agreed upon “a Congress divided into two 
Chambers”—the Senate and the House. The former was to be com- 
posed of members elected on the basis of state equality. The latter 
was to consist of members apportioned among the several states ac- 
cording to population; it was designed to be an organ of the govern- 
ment directly representing the people, elected every two years “by 
the people of the several states,” unlike the members of the Senate, 
who, until the adoption of the Seventeenth Amendment, were selected 
by the state legislatures. 

Of course, historical and practical considerations are responsible 
for the bicameral system. The Rousseau doctrine that all men are 
politically equal and alike and are entitled to share in government 
was not commonly accepted in the American Colonies when the Con- 
stitution was framed. Most people of substance thought it unwise to 
intrust to a single popularly elected body such great political power 
as was proposed for the legislature, and believed that a second cham- 
ber, acting as a check on the “turbulence of democracy” would protect 
the country against hasty, prejudiced, and other ill-advised legislation. 
And the framers of the Constitution had to devise a national legisla- 
ture to meet a condition created during the development of the equal 
and independent states; i.e., each state was bent on having an equal 
share of power “as well as a theory of equalitarian democracy.” Thus 
a House and a Senate were provided, based on population and state 
equality, respectively. : 

The number of bills and resolutions enacted during the third 
session of the Seventy-sixth Congress exceeds that of most other 
sessions, yet more significant is the fact that the conflicts and discords 
growing out of the relationships between the House and Senate have 
seldom been surpassed. Whether or not this situation obtained be- 
cause of a “strong Executive Leadership,” the lack of party govern- 
ment, the incompatibility of the leaders in Congress, or because of a 
combination of reasons will not be discussed here. This article con- 
cerns itself with a very general review of legislation enacted over 
which little or no difference of opinion between the two chambers 
was expressed; the bills enacted over which there was considerable 
controversy in conference committees or over conference reports; and 
bills not enacted which were passed by one or both houses, over which 
the two bodies were not in accord. The object of the following 
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analysis is to picture a certain operation of a two-chamber Congress. 
Many bills go through both Chambers without a change, while 
almost all important bills as finally enacted bear marks reflecting the 
personalities of the two houses acting as separate units. 

The session was the longest in history, 367 days, with the House 
and Senate actually sitting 201 and 192 days respectively, but many 
of each number were consumed for purposes other than legislating. 
The House passed 1,127 bills and resolutions and the Senate 1,100. 
The House committees made 1,471 reports on bills and resolutions 
and the Senate, 1,154. Out of all of this activity, only 941 private 
and public bills and resolutions were enacted, of which 551 were public 
laws and 390 private laws. The President vetoed 107 bills, and 6 
died in conference. Space will not permit a discussion of the content 
of the major bills enacted. 

Most of these bills were passed by both houses in the same form 
as reported by their respective committees. More important, nearly 
all of the major legislation was drafted in or recommended by the 
Administration itself. In most cases, the House and Senate did little 
more than air out or very slightly amend these bills, of course with 
the exceptions which will be pointed out subsequently. Most of the 
defense legislative program was initiated by the Administration but 
enacted with “Congressional cooperation.” With respect to appropria- 
tions, the Budget estimates plus 250 supplementary estimates sub- 
mitted by the President to Congress established the basis for the 1941 
expenditures. Congress did reduce some items requested by the 
Administration and increased others; but, by and large, the appro- 
priations, which amounted to over $19,000,000,000, differed in total 
from the Budget estimates by only $650,000,000. 

Many of the important Administrative proposals were hurried 
through Congress without much discussion or opposition, thus with- 
out any fight between the House and Senate on the measures. The 
Third Supplemental National Defense Appropriation Bill, appro- 
priating nearly one and one-half billion dollars at the request of the 
Administration, for example, was passed by the Senate after a debate 
of not more than ten minutes with only two Senators participating 
in the discussion. No questions were raised as to the total amount of 
money involved, much less about the important details of the bill. 
Judging from the remarks in the Congressional Record, it is doubtful 
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if a dozen of the Senators actually knew the total appropriations car- 
ried in the bill; certainly not more than a handful of them knew for 
what purposes the government expected to spend the money. The 
House discussed the same measure only long enough to involve 
thirty-two pages of the Record, and not one amendment of any sig- 
nificance was added to it. The bill authorizing the appropriation of 
$150,000,000 for National Defense Housing was passed after a 
debate involving only three pages of the Record in the House and 
one-half page in the Senate, without a roll call vote. The joint resolu- 
tion providing $338,000,000 for acquisition of land and military post 
construction was ordered reported in the Senate within fifteen minutes 
after passing the House on September 19. It was debated in the 
House for about one hour; in the Senate, the bill was passed on the 
subsequent day after about five minutes of debate in which three 
Senators took part. The bill to regulate investment companies was 
introduced in March, 1940, by Representative Lea and was passed 
in the House by a unanimous voice vote on August 1, after a debate 
of about ten minutes. It was given no more consideration in the 
Senate. The remarks in the Congressional Record on that bill are 
misleading as to the length of time it took for the debate. The 
speeches were “revised and extended” as usual, and in the revision 
the length of the speeches expanded considerably. On September 27, 
the Senate passed 98 bills; on September 30, 107; and on April 10 
the highest mark for any one day of the session was reached ‘when 
the Senate approved 157 measures. On July 2, 1940, the House 
passed 133 bills, the highest number of any one day during the 
session. The second highest number approved on any one day was 
85, on June 6. In fact, nine tenths of the bills passed by the House 
and as many, if not more, in the Senate were disposed of after a few 
minutes’ discussion “without objection.” 

The amount of time devoted to the debate of the bills should 
give some indication of how controversial they were, though it might 
have no relation to their importance. In fact, some of the major bills 
of the session received practically no consideration; others were de- 
bated for long periods of time and were carefully examined. The 
Compulsory Military Training Bill was debated in both houses more 
than any other single issue; it was granted more attention perhaps 
than any other bill since the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act in 1930, having 
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been debated for a space of 665 pages of the Record in the Senate 
and 302 in the House. The second most debated bill in the Senate 
was the Extension of the Trade Treaties Program, which involved 
349 pages of the Record. The second most debated bill in the House 
was the Agricultural Appropriation Bill, requiring 248 pages of the 
Record. All told, the House debated 115 bills and the Senate 80 
for 3 or more pages each, and 8 and 11 for 100 or more pages each, 
respectively. 

Congress, composed of two independent legislative bodies, does 
not hurriedly pass every proposed bill submitted to it by the Adminis- 
tration, much less every bill introduced in either the House or Senate. 
A great number of both individual Members’ bills as well as Admin- 
istrative proposals never reach a stage beyond introduction. Others 
obtain only the status of being reported by the committee to which 
they were originally referred. Still others die after being passed by 
only one house. A very few bills fail to reach the President if they 
ever obtain the approval of both houses—that is, the conference stage. 
But, by and large, the bicameral system was so planned that the 
Members elected to the House and Senate, acting as independent 
groups, do not always see eye to eye as to what the various pieces of 
legislation shall contain, or even as to what particular pieces of legis- 
lation are needed by the country. The operations of the third session 
of the Seventy-sixth Congress definitely disclose that the two bodies 
differed on many proposed pieces of legislation. That activity shows 
that not only are the procedures in the two Chambers different but 
that the decisions reached under those procedures are varied in many 
ways, and to get any law out of some bills necessitates many com- 
promises. 

In the case of appropriations, for example, twenty-four bills were 
passed providing for the direct appropriations of $19,069,548,775, 
and $4,066,191,860 contract authorizations, making a grand total 
of $23,135,740,635, which exceeds the Budget estimates by $641,- 
519,461. The House and Senate, however, differed considerably as 
to what the bills should contain. In the first instance, the House 
passed fifteen and the Senate ten at the identical figures reported in 
their respective bodies. Secondly, all of the bills passed the House at 
a grand total of $13,316,361,946 and the Senate at a grand total of 
$1 5,040,546,532, or at a total difference of $1,724,184,596 more than 
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the figure at which they passed the House. The House committee 
reported the bills at $13,166,503,094, while the Senate committee 
reported the same bills at $14,749,519,927, or at an increase of 
$1,583,016,833 over the figure of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

The National Defense Tax Bill, providing for an increase in debt 
limit and taxes on distilled spirits, cigarettes, a general increase of 
10 per cent on all levies including excess profits, capital stock, estate, 
and gift taxes, together with an increase on surtax rates, passed both 
the House and Senate very much in the same forms except that under 
the leadership of Senators La Follette and Connally two major 
amendments were added to the Senate version of the legislation. The 
La Follette amendment, levying excess profits tax on corporations, 
was adopted by a vote of yeas 41 (Democrats 29, Republicans 8, 
Others 4), nays 31 (Democrats 23, Republicans 8, Others 0), and 
the Connally amendment, establishing war profits tax, by yeas 51 
(Democrats 43, Republicans 4, Others 4), nays 28 (Democrats 17, 
Republicans 11). In conference, which lasted several hours, the 
House and Senate conferees agreed to exclude both the La Follette 
and Connally amendments in spite of the fact that the Senators 
approved them by substantial majorities. Senator La Follette, com- 
menting on how his amendment was stricken out in conference, de- 
clared: “It is an old story so far as the tax bill is concerned. Every 
time it is desired to extend the excise taxes, which bear most heavily 
upon those with the least ability to pay, the renewal is always held 
back until just before the tax is about to expire, so that the Senate 
will be up against a gun, and will have to recede from its position.” 
He added: “I wish to register my emphatic disapproval of the con- 
ference report, and I hope the Senate will go on record against it, 
for I believe that there is at stake in the conference report a vital 
and important question of equity and justice.” 

The conferees on the Annual Relief Appropriations Bill (H.J. 
Res. 544) ran into a great many snags, which were not cleared out 
until June 22. Senator Adams, in charge of the Senate conference 
report, explained to the Senate that the report consisted of many 
compromises, that both bodies had given and taken concessions: 


On relief measures—in fact, upon all appropriation bills which have a 
multitude of items—there is conflict between the two Houses. The con- 
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ference committee has a job which is anything but agreeable. It is never 
possible for the conferees from the Senate or from the House to come back 
to their respective bodies and bring back everything each body would like. 
In the course of the discussion necessarily there are concessions on both 
sides. Those who are interested in a particular amendment on which the 
conferees feel compelled to recede sometimes feel that the conferees might 
have saved that amendment rather than some other amendments. 


In this case the Senate conferees are not happy over the result. We were 
forced to recede from certain amendments which we should like to have 
had in the joint resolution. For 3 days, until midnight one night, the con- 
ferees, in the utmost good faith, most earnestly battled. At one time . . . it 
looked as though we could not agree. 


The disagreements revolved around certain of the lesser items. The con- 
ferees from the Senate and from the House finally came to the conclusion 
that with a great relief measure, involving the feeding, clothing, and 
sheltering of the unfortunate, carrying appropriations of nearly one and a 
quarter billion dollars, and with the end of the fiscal year approaching, we 

could not stand out, regardless of the merits of our respective contentions, 
upon what were really minor matters, and allow the great objects of the 
joint resolution to be defeated or delayed... . 


But Senator La Follette apparently did not think that the report 
consisted of compromises. He declared: 


I recognize that the Senate cannot take up the relief appropriation measure 
until the House sends it over here; but I say that unless the Senate and its 
conferees are ready to draw the line somewhere, sometime, and let the 
House of Representatives take the responsibility for delay in relief appro- 
priation measures, standing by the Senate’s determination of policy and 
insisting that the House conferees take the matter back to the House for a 
separate vote or recede, instead of habitually receding, as the Senate has 
done over and over and over again because of the pressure of the termina- 
tion of the fiscal year, we might just as well surrender our portion of the 
responsibility for legislative and governmental policies and accept the relief 
appropriations, including items which so vitally affect other programs of 
the Government, as they come from the House, without dotting an “i” 
crossing a “t”! 


or 


At that time Senator McCarran remarked: “I should like to make 
only one observation, in view of the remarks. . . . Seven years’ ex- 
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perience in the Senate teaches me that the Senate never loses a battle 
aad never wins a conference.” 


The Transportation Act of 1940 was passed by both houses during 
the first session of the Seventy-sixth Congress and sent to conference, 
where it was lodged when that session adjourned sine die. The con- 
ferees finally made a report on the bill on April 26, 1940, but it was 
recommitted by the House on May 9, by yeas 209 (Democrats 161, 
Republicans 44, Others 4), nays 182 (Democrats 71, Republicans 111, 
Others 0), with recommendations that the conferees insist on (1) the 
Jones amendment reducing the freight rates on farm products, (2) the 
Wadsworth amendment allowing all kinds of carriers to cut rates so 
long as they get a compensatory return “after taking into consideration 
overhead and all other elements entering into the cost . . . for the 
service rendered,” and (3) the Harrington amendment on consolida- 
tion of railroad companies, with one modification to protect “railroad 
employees affected.” 

After much alteration, the conferees made a second report on 
August 7. The Wadsworth amendment prohibiting rates below pro- 
duction costs was eliminated. The Harrington amendment relating 
to employees affected by rail consolidations was revised requiring rail- 
roads to pay a dismissal wage or to maintain the employees affected 
by the consolidation, for a period of four years. The Jones amend- 
ment was altered to give the same preference to farm products as 
was given to manufactured goods. 

Points of order were raised against the report in both houses on 
the ground that the conferees had gone beyond their jurisdiction in 
making changes in the bill not acted on and leaving out other things 
agreed to by both houses. The Speaker ruled out one point of order, 
and in the Senate the point of order was rejected by yeas 23 (Dem- 
ocrats 19, Republicans 3, Others 1), nays 51 (Democrats 35, Repub- 
licans 15, Others 1). Thus the Transportation Act of 1940 was finally 
cleared for enactment after two years of negotiations between certain 
Representatives and Senators. The House agreed to the conference 
report on August 12 by yeas 246 (Democrats 122, Republicans 123, 
Others 1), nays 74 (Democrats 55, Republicans 17, Others 2). The 
Senate adopted the report by yeas 59 (Democrats 43, Republicans 15, 
Others 1), nays 15 (Democrats 11, Republicans 3, Others 1). These 
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divisions show signs of Congressmen representing coastal districts 
voting against and the inland voting for the report. 

On July 11, the House, in its actions over the resolution appro- 
priating $25,000,000 for T.V.A. facilities to expedite the national 
defense program, clearly showed its unwillingness for the Senate to 
originate an appropriation bill. Both bodies passed companion reso- 
lutions on the subject on July 30, but the Senate passed its version 
early enough in the day to send it to the House before that body 
passed its resolution. The Senate then stood in recess to await the 
House action, the Administration being in a hurry for the legislation. 

When the House passed its resolution by yeas 365, nays 93, the 
Senate resolution was on the Speaker’s table, but the House refused 
to substitute the Senate’s resolution therefor, an action which would 
have completed the bill ready for the President’s signature. To the 
contrary, the House messaged its bill back to the Senate, and there 
the Senate had to concur in the House’s action if any legislation on 
the subject was to be written, in spite of personal feelings on the part 
of certain Senators. 

The Stream Pollution Bill died in conference, the conferees being 
unable to reach any acceptable compromise on the two versions of the 
bill as passed by their respective chambers. The Senate passed its 
version of the legislation in 1939, and the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors reported it to the House on May 10, 1939, where it slept 
on the House Calendar until March 1, 1940, when it was passed by 
ayes 86, noes 21. The House before passing the bill, however, struck 
out all after the enacting clause and substituted a more extensive and 
regulatory version of its own. The Senate refusing to agree to the 
House amendments, the whole matter was sent to conference on 
March 12, and it died. On July 9, Representative Mansfield, Chair- 
man of the House Rivers and Harbors Committee, in an attempt to 
break the deadlock, offered a motion to the House to instruct its 
conferees on the bill to discontinue their insistence upon the retention 
of the so-called Mundt amendment, a provision prohibiting the pollu- 
tion of now pure streams without the approval of the Public Health 
Service. The motion was rejected by yeas 154 (Democrats 119, 
Republicans 35, Others 0), nays 199 (Democrats 79, Republicans 
116, Others 4). 

The stubbornness of the two houses displayed over “Monroe Doc- 
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trine Bills” served to block the final enactment of any legislation on 
that subject. The Senate passed its version of the legislation on June 
17, 1940, and sent it to the House on the following day. After the 
Senate resolution had reached the House, the latter called up a 
similar resolution on June 18 and passed it by yeas 380 (Democrats 
237, Republicans 139, Others 4), nays 8 (Democrats 1, Republicans 
7), and then ignored the regular practice of striking out all after the 
enacting clause in the Senate bill and substituting its version therefor. 
Instead, the House merely sent its bill to the Senate, leaving the lat- 
ter’s resolution on the Speaker’s table. The Senators protested the 
procedure. Senator Pittman refused to accept the action of the Repre- 
sentatives and moved that the bill be referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. He asserted: “It appears that this joint 
resolution is quite similar to one passed by the Senate day before 
yesterday by unanimous vote and messaged to the House day before 
yesterday.” He continued: “A practice has arisen in the other House 
which is not very agreeable to the Senate. It has occurred with 
reference to measures handled by all the committees of this body. 
Bills are passed here and sent to the House and similar bills are 
passed in the House and sent to the Senate. It is a practice which is 
not proper.” This discussion followed: 


Mr. Connaty. Mr. President, does the Senator mean to tell the Senate 
that after the Senate had passed a joint resolution the House, instead of 
taking up the Senate joint resolution, passed its own joint resolution? 


Mr. Pirrman. That is what happened. Day before yesterday the Senate 
passed a similar joint resolution by unanimous vote, and it was sent im- 
mediately to the House the same afternoon. The House joint resolution 
was passed yesterday in the House and today messaged to the Senate. I am 
moving that it be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations so that 
we may see what improvement is suggested in the House joint resolution. 


Many important legislative proposals were lost along the way in 
the machine after they had been passed by one Chamber, simply 
because the members of both houses could not see the necessity for 
such legislation or they could not agree on what the particular pieces 
of legislation should contain. Some issues discussed longer in one of 
the two Chambers but never taken up in the other were: deportation 
of Harry Bridges, Hospital Bill, two bills on Labor, proposal to 
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repeal Foreign Silver Purchase Act, Federal Mine Inspection Bill, 
Anti-Lynching Bill, a bill to compensate dependents of World War 
veterans, and a resolution creating a Budget Committee. ° 

The most debated and popularized measure of the whole lot of 
private bills was the measure to deport Harry Bridges. It was passed 
in the House by yeas 330 (Democrats 180, Republicans 147, Others 
3), nays 42 (Democrats 37, Republicans 4, Others 1). The Senate 
Committee on Immigration reported the bill on August 21, much 
agitation for its enactment was expressed in and around the Capitol, 
but the session closed with the proposed legislation still on the Senate 
Calendar. 

The President’s proposal for the construction of about fifty modest 
hospitals costing from seven and one half to ten million dollars a 
year for five years was passed in a modified form by the Senate on 
May 8; in the House the bill was referred to the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, where the bill died. The object of 
such legislation is to assist the “States, counties, health or hospital 
districts, and other political subdivisions of the States in providing 
better health and medical services through the construction, improve- 
ment, and enlargement of needed hospitals, especially in rural com- 
munities and economically depressed areas, through grants for such 
purposes and to assist in the. maintenance of such hospitals, and 
through training of personnel.” 

Congress devoted much time to labor legislation, and several 
measures were passed in one of the two houses. No significant law, 
however, was enacted. Two important proposals receiving considera- 
tion were: The Oppressive Labor Practices Bill, to prohibit the use 
of labor spies and labor espionage, the use of strikebreakers and strike- 
breaking agencies, the use of privately paid armed guards off the 
premises of an employer, and the possession and utilization of indus- 
trial munitions, such as tear gas and submachine guns, and Proposed 
Amendments to the N. L. R. B., to alter the board and redefine 
policies and practices. The first-mentioned bill was passed by the 
Senate on May 27, 1940, after five days of debate, by yeas 47 (Dem- 
ocrats 37, Republicans 7, Others 3), nays 20 (Democrats 14, Repub- 
licans 6, Others 0). It was immediately sent to the House and 
referred to the Committee on Labor, where it was permitted to die 
without hearings. 
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In the Senate several amendments were added, including the one 
by Senator Reynolds prohibiting employment by any one corporation 
of more than 10 per cent aliens. Senator La Follette, who sponsored 
the bill, informed the Senate that the bill would put a stop to the 
use of labor spies and the lucrative business by professional strike- 
breaking, require private armed police to remain on company prop- 
erty, take industrial munitions out of irresponsible private hands, and 
place penalties on the activities of labor spies, professional strike- 
breakers, and munitions salesmen. On the other hand, he declared, 
the bill would not shield Fifth Column activities. 

The proposed amendments to the N. L. R. B. Act were the source 
of much controversy throughout the third session of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress. Public agitation for and against changes was set into mo- 
tion partly as a result of the N. L. R. B. Investigating Committee’s 
disclosures. The Administration and the administrative forces in Con- 
gress were not opposed to certain amendments to the Act, but they 
did not favor the version by Representative Smith, Chairman of the 
N. L. R. B. Investigating Committee. In carrying out the wishes of 
the Administration, Representative Norton, Chairman of the Labor 
Committee, introduced a bill which was reported by the House Labor 
Committee by a vote of thirteen to eight, and the committee author- 
ized the chairman, Mrs. Norton, to seek immediate consideration of 
the legislation by whatever parliamentary method or procedure she 
thought best. On the day the bill was reported, Chairman Norton 
stated at a press conference: “It [the Bill] represents all that the 
Committee thinks should be done with the Wagner Act at the present 
time. The bill embodies all the changes thought desirable at this 
time and does meet most of the valid objections which have been 
raised, without weakening the Wagner Act.” 


The Rules Committee by a vote of eight to one, reported a rule 
providing that the Smith Bill (H.R. 8813), which had not been 
reported by the Labor Committee, could be offered as a substitute 
amendment to the Norton Bill (H.R. 9195). Representative Norton 
did not want an open rule for fear the existing labor laws would be 
wrecked. Thus she first attempted to call the bill up under the sus- 
pension of the rules, a procedure by which no amendments to a bill 
can be offered. This being refused, she sought a closed rule from the 
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Rules Committee. Finding that impossible to obtain, she preferred 
to have no bill. 

The bill, however, was called up on June 4, under the special 
rule at which time even the minority ranking member of the Labor 
Committee, Representative Welch, speaking of the resolution, stated: 


The rule provides for 4 hours debate—1 hour to be controlled by the 
ranking minority member and 2 hours to be given to the sponsor of H.R. 
8813. 

Mr. Speaker, this contemptible rule gives one-half of the time to the 
sponsor of H.R. 8813, which bill never at any time has been considered 
by the committee on Labor. . . . As the ranking minority member I resent 
this procedure and will not participate in the consideration of legislation 
under such an unjust and degrading rule. . . . 


Mr. Smith, Chairman of the N. L. R. B. Investigating Committee, 
replied: 

All we are asking you now to do is to grant consideration of the meas- 
ure. I wonder why it is that these gentlemen who say we are seeking to 
emasculate the bill and who confess that something must be wrong about 
the situation down there—I wonder why they will not undertake to do 
something constructive about it. The Lord knows if they had undertaken 
their duty I would never have been in this picture today... . 

I have heard some complaint about the nature of this rule—complaint 
because we brought in a rule making in order the measure which your 
special committee had recommended. I say to the House as a member of 
the Committee on Rules that there is ample precedent for bringing in 
such a rule making a committee bill in order and making another bill in 
order as an amendment or as a substitute. . . . 


After the bill was debated for four hours and a few amendments 
had been adopted, the bill was passed by yeas 258 (Democrats 117, 
Republicans 141, Others 0), nays 129 (Democrats 112, Republicans 
14, Others 3). Mrs. Norton stated during the course of the debate: 
“T have not the slightest idea how the leadership of the House stands 
on this grave question. I can say in truth that the Labor Committee 
has had no assistance whatever from the leadership of the House.” 

After passage in the House, the bill was sent to the Senate and 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor, where half- 
hearted closed hearings were held, but the question of reporting the 

s bill never came to a vote. 
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From the very beginning of 1940 there seemed to be little chance 
of repealing the Foreign Silver Purchase Act during the Seventy- 
sixth Congress. Tied up with the bill were the questions of trade 
with Central and South American countries who buy United States 
exports with proceeds from silver sold to the United States. The 
same conditions apply to China. Thus the Administration forces 
stepped in at the outset of committee hearings on the Repeal of the 
Foreign Silver Purchase Act to repulse any attempt to change the 
law. Nevertheless, in the face of administrative opposition, the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee ordered the bill reported by a vote 
of 14 to 4. 

The bill was debated in the Senate for five days, and was finally 
passed by yeas 45 (Democrats 23, Republicans 19, Others 3), nays 
36 (Democrats 34, Republicans 1, Others 1). It was then sent to the 
House, where it was lodged on the Speaker’s table from May 10 until 
June 17, when it was referred to the Ways and Means Committee. 
Interesting to note, however, is the fact that the House referred the 
bill the day before it was offered as an amendment in the Senate to: 
the National Defense Tax Bill (H.R. 10039). This abortive attempt 
on the part of the Senate to tack the bill as an amendment to the tax 
bill was a proposal to force the House to take a vote on repealing the 
Foreign Silver Purchase Act by sending it to the House as a part of 
the conference report on the tax bill. The second time, the bill was 
reported as an amendment to the tax bill by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee by a vote of 14 to 6, but the Senate voted the amendment 
down by yeas 46 (Democrats 45, Republicans 0, Others 1), nays 35 
(Democrats 14, Republicans 18, Others 3). The measure died in the 
Ways and Means Committee without further consideration. 


Senator Townsend, author of the bill, stated at the time that the 
bill was offered as an amendment to the tax bill: 


Mr. President . . . the bill went to the House on May 9, and has been on 
the Speaker’s table ever since. . . . Since the bill has been incorporated into 
the pending tax bill, they have agreed in the House, the Senator has stated, 
to send the bill to the Ways and Means Committee. 


I do not think we should at this time, when we can have the amendment 
incorporated in the pending bill, agree to withdraw it. If the House acts 
on the bill in the meantime, that is all there will be to it... . 
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The reasons why we should discontinue the purchase of foreign silver were 
presented and thoroughly discussed in the Senate in May, and on May 9, 
by a vote of 45 to 36, this body decided in favor of my measure. By 
adopting the pending silver amendment to the tax bill the Senate will clear 
the way for its enactment. 


Mr. President, we held long hearings in the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and after the hearings the bill was reported to the Senate by a 
vote of 14 to 4 from the committee. The Senate voted on the measure, 
and by a vote of 46 to 35 passed it. Now it comes to the Senate again by 
vote of 14 to 6 from the Finance Committee, and I sincerely hope it will 
be continued in the Bill. 


The Mine Inspection Bill was passed by the Senate on January 
18 after a very brief debate; it ran into much difficulty in the House. 
The House Committee on Mines and Mining held hearings on the 
bill for thirteen days, taking testimony covering 562 printed pages, 
and then tabled the bill by a vote of 9 to 9 to report it out. Thus the 
bill remained in the committee for the remainder of the session, in 
spite of much agitation by a number of Congressmen for a report. In 
fact, a petition was filed and signed by approximately two hundred 
Representatives to discharge the committee from further considera- 
tion of the bill. 

The Anti-Lynching Bill was referred to the House Judiciary 
Committee in 1939, but the committee would not order it reported. 
At the very beginning of the third session, the committee was dis- 
charged from further consideration of the bill, and it was called up 
immediately for debate. After reading the bill under the five-minute 
rule for amendments the House passed it by yeas 252 (Democrats 110, 
Republicans 139, Others 3), nays 131 (Democrats 122, Republicans 
g, Others 0). It was sent to the Senate and referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. The committee reported the bill on April 8, and it was 
printed on the Senate Calendar, where it was permitted to die without 
further consideration. 

The bill to provide for more adequate compensation for certain 
dependents of the World War veterans was reported to the House 
on March 25, 1940, but the leadership would not grant it considera- 
tion. A special rule was introduced and referred to the Rules Com- 
mittee, where it stayed without consideration until a petition was 
filed and signed by the necessary 218 Members to discharge the Rules 
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Committee from further consideration of the rule. The rule and 
the bill were brought out of the committee, considered, and passed 
without an amendment by vote of 247 to 31. It was sent to the 
Senate, where it died without further consideration. 

The Senate passed a resolution at the very beginning of the third 
session to create a joint committee to make a study of the Budget 
conditions with an eye to curtailing expenditures of the government 
operation. The House never gave the issue much serious attention, 
but on one occasion, later in the session, Representative Taber, rank- 
ing minority member of the House Appropriations Committee, hit 
back at the Senate rather severely for increasing the amounts of most 
appropriations over the House figures. He declared: “Mr. Speaker, 
the first we heard from the Senate of the United States this year was 
a great hullabaloo spread all over the newspapers concerning the 
adoption of Senate Resolution No. 33, known as the Harrison Resolu- 
tion, providing for a joint committee of 12, 6 from the House and 6 
from the Senate, to study the fiscal situation of the Government, its 
expenditures, its Budget, its appropriations, its revenues, and the 
needs of the various departments, with the idea of saving money. 
Almost every bill, however, that has been sent to the Senate has come 
back with increases of large amounts. Would to God that that body 
could practice what it preaches.” 

Thus a great number of amendments to bills were modified and 
many bills together with a great many more provisions in various bills 
were not finally enacted because the two legislative bodies served as 
checks on one another. 
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A BYRONIC HERO IN THE FLESH 


TreLawny: 4 Man’s Life. By Margaret Armstrong. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. 379. $3.00. 


The professional scholar is apt to be suspicious (and possibly a little 
envious) of books like Miss Armstrong’s Trelawny. “Here is a facile 
writer,” he says, “who dresses up my own researches better than I can, 
presents them to the public that ignores me, and gets all the credit.” Such 
suspicions in the present case have not a leg to stand on, and only the 
envy remains. 

Miss Armstrong presents a character that the public could not fail to 
find interesting, once it became aware of him. Handsome in a dark 
fashion that made him look the quintessence of the Gothic novel hero and 
the Byronic hero combined; vigorous, violent, rough, tender and cruel at 
different times; a man’s man who could at times be delicately tactful with 
the ladies and yet had the sailor’s tendency to a wife in every port; a 
congenital rebel; a man of action who could associate intimately with two 
of the greatest poets of the age; a vivid raconteur whom Byron regarded 
as a liar and yet who left one of the finest accounts of both Shelley and 
Byron; a manly, generous, likable adventurer with a never quite erad- 
icated streak of blackguardism—Edward Trelawny is a figure who ir- 
resistibly seizes upon the reader’s imagination. Mary Shelley spoke for 
later generations when she wrote immediately after meeting him, “He is 
a strange web which I am endeavoring to unravel.” 

One difficulty in unraveling this web is unavoidable. To an extra- 
ordinary degree, Trelawny is himself the sole source of information about 
Trelawny. No special problem is involved when his letters are the source; 
letters are the usual hunting ground of the biographer. But all of Tre- 
lawny’s early life, and most of his middle life, depend on his own auto- 
biographical books, written years after the events. We see them through 
the eyes of a man with an extraordinary gift for storytelling, who loved 
broad strokes and strong effects and who regarded himself romantically. 
There are so few external means of checking (particularly in his early 
career) that the biographer’s Trelawny must be mainly Trelawny’s 
Trelawny. 

Miss Armstrong implicitly accepts this limitation and leaves the judg- 
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ment to the reader. She could scarcely do otherwise, but she might possibly 
have done a little better had she made the reader more aware of the special 
necessity for such judgment. Perhaps the portrait on the jacket is a hint. 
No better portrait of Byron’s corsair heroes could be imagined. No better 
portrait of the Trelawny of his Adventures of a Younger Son.or the 
Trelawny of the Greek Revolution could be imagined. Looking back, 
Trelawny must have seen his young manhood through a coloring of 
Byron’s Eastern romances. When he met Byron and Shelley and found 
the former so utterly different from and the latter so similar to his pre- 
conceptions it became practically certain (not that there were not other 
reasons in the real characters of the men) that he should minimize the one 
and exalt the other. 

All—or nearly all—that a fine craftsman and a sound scholar could 
do to correct and fill out Trelawny’s own story, Miss Armstrong has done. 
In her hands it loses none of its original color and vigor, and it gains 
greatly from numerous deftly inserted bits of background which she has 
dug up and supplied. If she failed to make use of the unpublished original 
diaries of Claire Clairmont and Mary Shelley, she missed little that other 
scholars had not already made available for her from them; and she added 
two original sources—a new batch of letters and Fanny Kemble’s diary— 
which the professional scholars (at least this one) had ignored. 

It is a book that I feel much more inclined to admire than to pick minor 
flaws in; and it is that very remarkable phenomenon, a best seller which 
fully deserves to be one. 

NewMan I. WuiTre. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF ART 


SHAKESPEARE AND OTHER Masters. By Elmer Edgar Stoll. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. 430. $4.50. 


Here we have a magnificent work of criticism on drama and ideas 
about it, the product of a brilliant and thorough scholar who is alive to 
poetry. It is embarrassing for a reviewer to have small space when 
Professor Stoll himself so frequently enlarges the scope of his discussion 
by referring to his many previous studies. But it is a relief to find so much 
common sense coupled with a sense for art when we have had too much of 
perverse “psychology” and “realism.” Once more poetry and ethos are 
recognized as part of great drama, whether in Shakespeare, Jonson, 
Sophocles, Racine, or Moliére. Both the superficial and the more funda- 
mental necessities of art are realized with no little eloquence. For drama 
is art and not an exhaustive scientific or logical treatise. 
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Mr. Stoll scores heavily against notable critics, who seemingly should 
have known better. Among his best developments is a discussion of the 
different rhythms which characterize the speeches of Bobadill, Mosca, and 
other characters. Another is his insistence on the fact that Shakespeare’s 
drama is to be interpreted largely in terms of emotion—of poetry or music 
(as symphony or opera). He analyzes especially Othello (and Macbeth) 
thus, finding tragedy easier than comedy for such a pattern. Yet As You 
Like It might have served his purpose too, and even Henry IV. 

With respect to the numerous acute remarks made about Phédre and 
Tartuffe, the same misgivings arise occasionally as about Iago and Falstaff, 
to the latter of whom Mr. Stoll has returned more than once. The diffi- 
culty lies not so much with specific passages as with the underlying philos- 
ophy. He is acutely conscious of art as differing from nature. As a result, 
he sometimes underestimates the degree to which other critics are aware 
that time and space on the stage are not the same as in life, even if they 
purport to be. Other students of drama may not only feel but understand 
without explicitly stating what might be taken for granted. As applied to 
art, truth to nature—to be distinguished from Mr. Stoll’s abhorred “real- 
ism”—depends upon outer nature, the nature (requirements) of the 
medium, and the nature of the mind of the artist at the time of his 
creative work. The proportion of emphasis on these three variables is not 
fixed. The foundation lies inextricably in nature, the whole. By nature 
the creative mind would react differently to Sleeperville in Chicago and to 
Iceberg Lake in Glacier National Park. On the receptive side an audience, 
not admitting that Falstaff is a coward, nevertheless would not have to go 
to the other extreme and call him saint, martyr, or verray, parfit gentil 
knight. Again, if human conduct is not always rational, reasonable, if it is 
often emotional, sudden, inexplicable, and can be demonstrated to be so 
out of our experience, drama may properly reflect that sort of truth. One 
of the great powers of Elizabethan drama is its bold recognition of that 
type of uncertainty. Another power derives from the- Elizabethan sense 
of the monstrous, the vile—long a phase of the golden tradition, or doctrine 
of nature. And death was not invented as a prodigious artistic device for 
the sake of drama. Rather, tragedy is an imperative response of human 
nature to death and its breed of destruction. Only so, perhaps, may the 
Hippolytus and the Bacchantes of Euripides be interpreted. 

A parable relates how in an art gallery an American saw a painting of 
a tree with blue blossoms, and he laughed. Not long after he visited Mex- 
ican Guadalajara in March, and, lo, there were many trees with blue 
blossoms. A man should not seek to tie his friend’s hands by asserting 
that some kind of human being does not exist, some behavior cannot occur 
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in life, simply because he individually has not met or observed them in his 
own experience. Yet such a protest in behalf of reality as a basis for art 
does not preclude drama from dealing with deities, ghosts, fairies, and 
dragons as well as with men and women. It would be quite idle to object 
to Shakespeare’s creation of Ariel and Caliban. But is Iago as a creation 
really in this class? Should the critic not follow the principle of sticking 
to nature, inner human nature and behavior, poetry and all, as far as 
possible? Should he not be slow to amend the text of life? 

Such a brief and therefore somewhat dogmatic comment on Mr. Stoll’s 
philosophy of art is not meant to impair the hearty welcome to be extended 
to his criticism and insight, which are of high order. 

Epcar C. KNow.Ton. 


GENTLEMEN OF COLONIAL VIRGINIA 


Tue First GENTLEMEN OF VircInia: [ntellectual Qualities of the Early 
Colonial Ruling Class. By Louis B. Wright. San Marino, California: 
The Huntington Library, 1940. Pp. xi, 373. $3.75. 


LETTERs OF RoBerT CARTER, 1720-1727: The Commercial Interests of 
a Virginia Gentleman. Edited by Louis B. Wright. San Marino, 
California: The Huntington Library, 1940. Pp. xiv, 153. $2.50. 


These two books are real contributions to Virginiana and Americana 
in that they provide further insight into colonial life as exemplified by 
representative members of the Virginia aristocracy. The books might well 
be read in the order arranged in this review. Beginning with The First 
Gentlemen of Virginia, in which the author has presented a description of 
the development of the colonial ruling class with emphasis upon their in- 
tellectual qualities and attributes along with his interpretation of the sig- 
nificance of this aristocracy in American history, and then reading the 
Letters of Robert Carter, 1720-1727, which serves well as an illustration 
of the view set forth in the larger volume. Anyone who is interested in 
colonial life will welcome the appearance of these valuable and attractive 
volumes and be grateful to author and publisher for a job well done. Our 
hope for a clearer understanding of life in the Colonial period can come 
only from objective studies, such as these, which give us new evidence and 
fresh interpretations. Despite the opinion of some students to the contrary 
the Colonial period of Virginia has not been exhaustively studied. But 
through the publication of such works as these the Colonial period will 
come to be better known and we will likewise approach a proper under- 
standing of the later history of Virginia. 


Te eee 
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Dr. Wright’s well-documented study of The First Gentlemen of Vir- 
ginia will take its place as the best description of the intellectual qualities 
of colonial Virginia leaders that has yet been published. With considerable 
skill he has given us the benefits of his research in two main divisions: “The 
Gentleman, His Characteristics and His Place in Society” and “The 
Gentleman, Evidences of His Intellectual Interest.” The first part, con- 
sisting of three chapters, tells of the English patterns for Virginia planters, 
the development of a Virginia aristocracy, and of the quality of the gentry. 
The second part of nine chapters brings together evidence of the planters’ 
concern over education, of the place of books in their life, and of the 
vitality of the tradition established by such leadership as that typified by 
William Fitzhugh, Ralph Wormeley, Richard Lee, Robert Carter, Robert 
Beverley, and William Byrd. 

The critical reader will not find this work to present a comprehensive 
picture of colonial life, nor does it pretend to be. Rather it is definitely 
limited to an interpretation of the development of several representative 
types of the Virginia gentry with emphasis upon their inner life and to 
showing the high value they put upon learning. Actually they worked to 
attain it as they did in acquiring land and in building up the family in other 
particulars. To be sure, an understanding of the intellectual and spiritual 
natures of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Virginia leaders is worth 
while for a number of reasons, including the fact that it is helpful in explain- 
ing Virginia’s place in American history. Here and there one has the 
feeling that the Virginia gentleman is pictured better than he was, and yet 
we are not displeased that the author found the level of culture established 
by our colonial leaders higher than that of the English pattern. But in gen- 
eral the author has occupied middle ground rather than followed either 
the ancestor worshipers or the other extremist school of thought. The re- 
viewer found some repetition, such as one might expect to find in a book 
of separate essays, and felt that the flavor of quotations was weakened by 
modernizing the spelling, although this does seem to be the current prac- 
tice. Similar remarks seem only picayunish, however, as one surveys this 
excellent and useful work. It is scholarly, evidences good judgment, is 
written in good style, and among other features tends to renew our faith 
in American ideals and institutions. This book is as instructive and valuable 
for the light it throws on present problems as it is interesting because of 
the facts uncovered. Not the least of its virtues is that it is amusing, and 
that its author has a sense of humor. 

Examining next the Letters of Robert Carter, 1720-1727, ably edited 
by Dr. Wright, we find in print for the first time a valuable collection of 
letters which give us various views of the life of a prominent Virginia 
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gentleman. Although the letters are for the most part “bald and crabbed” 
in style, they do present a never to be forgotten close-up of the little disap- 
pointments along with the great hopes and ambitions in the daily life of a 
colonial in his own words. The reviewer was pleased to note an introduc- 
tion to the volume which was fully explanatory, the necessary documenta- 
tion, and a carefully made index. 

Here we have in small compass a contemporary’s recorded reactions 
to the factors that affected his personal life and daily living—the tobacco 
trade, the British merchant, the slave traffic, the crash of the South Sea 
Company, education, religion, and social responsibilities. A reading of 
these letters brings us a little closer to an understanding of things colonial. 
They reveal the gentleman of that time as a hard-working planter-busi- 
nessman fully aware of his many responsibilities and not a silken aristocrat 
inclined toward indolence. The typical Virginia gentleman is shown to 
be not only the member of an aristocracy founded on landed wealth, but 
also the member of a ruling class that engaged in commerce without giving 
over the spiritual entirely to the material side, and without permitting 
trade to become an end in itself. Briefly, these letters are another step in 
the direction of understanding colonial life as it really was and not as a 
make-believe period as it has sometimes been imagined. 

A. A. Rocerrs. 


CLEVELAND'S FIRST SECRETARY OF STATE 


Tue Foreicn Poticy or THomas F. Bayarp, 1885-1897. By Charles 
Callan Tansill. New York: Fordham University Press, 1940. Pp. 800. 
$5.00. 


The increasing importance of the role being played by the United 
States in world affairs, and the increasing interest displayed by Americans 
in their country’s foreign policy have stimulated historians in recent years 
to a more intensive research in the field of American foreign relations. 
Historical scholars have been somewhat slow to recognize the significance 
of the Secretary of State in the American cabinet. In the historical picture, 
his responsibility has not been confined to the mere conduct of diplomacy. 
He has shaped frequently both the form and the detail of policy. Professor 
Tansill’s study of President Cleveland’s first Secretary of State, who was 
later the first American Ambassador to the Court of St. James, is a sub- 
stantial addition to a growing body of historical literature. 

The author has been untiring in his examination of the sources. He 
has used extensively the official records both published and unpublished, and 
also the Bayard papers. The scope of the study covers every important 
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diplomatic problem with which Bayard was concerned: Samoa, the Fish- 
eries, the Hawaiian naval base, the fur seal controversy, the Venezuelan 
boundary, and relations with Mexico. There is likewise a lengthy chapter 
on American relations with Korea 1885-89, an interesting subject, but 
one with which Bayard had little if anything to do. 

One who labors conscientiously through the eight hundred large pages 
of this massive volume must pay tribute to Professor Tansill as a compiler 
of meticulous historical detail. The study will appeal to the specialist who 
seeks extensive quotations from the documents. But the intelligent layman 
possessed of a general interest in American foreign policy will not find 
this volume to his liking. He will be irritated by the wordiness of the style, 
by the long and tedious introductions which preface each of the problems 
faced by Bayard, and by the constant recital of meaningless diplomatic 
exchanges. He will feel that the contributions of Bayard to the foreign 
policy and the diplomacy of the United States are lost in a mass of unessen- 
tial detail. This is the more regrettable since Professor Tansill has at his 
command all the material necessary for a compact and considered historical 
synthesis. 

Pau H. Crype. 


A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


A REvoLuTion In European Poetry: 1660-1900. By Emery Neff. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 279. $3.00. 


Professor Neff wears his learning with ease and grace. This study of 
his in comparative literature is remarkably compact and adroit. The 
ground that he covers includes the poetry of France, England, Germany, 
and Italy during the rise and fall of two large and general hopes of poetry 
for mankind. The proportion is less for the earlier phase because fewer 
attempts at poetry reached the mark. After an examination of French and 
English classicism, Mr. Neff gives a penetrating treatment of Herder and 
Goethe. He then considers romanticism under such topics as “The glory 
that was Greece,” Nature, wonder, and “This uneasy heart of ours.” His 
own sympathies make for special success in his exposition of pessimism and 
disillusionment. They likewise sharpen his opinion that during the period 
people who were fairly well off paid too little attention to their social 
responsibilities for those in pitiful straits. 

The insuperable advantage of a book like this—sensitive to poetry, 
nature, ideas, and social background—is that it deals with European 
thought instead of with a single literature. Thus the poems of the different 
nations confront and supplement one another, and show the common 
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ground of art. If Mr. Neff could have included the German poetic drama 
of the nineteenth century, carrying on a line from Goethe, he might have 
filled in a possible vacant corner. None the less, it is a keen pleasure to 
read what he says on Hugo, Vigny, Leconte de Lisle, Beaudelaire, Hélder- 
lin, and Lenau, and to see how he fits them in with Blake, Wordsworth, 
and Arnold. He lingers little on Browning and less on Meredith. And 
he puts Hardy in the twentieth century. 
Epcar C. Know Ton. 


CHANCELLOR KIRKLAND OF VANDERBILT 


J. H. Kirxianp. By Edwin Mims. Nashville: Vanderbilt Press, 1940. 
Pp. xiv, 362. $3.50. 


For fifty years Chancellor Kirkland was probably the best-known 
leader in higher education in the South. And during that half century he 
contributed more to the upbuilding of standards of higher education than 
any other one man. Becoming the head of Vanderbilt University, he set 
it as his task to make the college entrance requirements at Vanderbilt as 
high as at any in the country, be the cost in attendance what it might be. 
Ten years later when the Carnegie Foundation made a survey of the 
colleges and universities of the South only two met standard requirements 
and Vanderbilt was one of the two. 

Too, Chancellor Kirkland was the founder and guiding spirit in the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This has come 
to be the accrediting agency of colleges of this region. It owes not. only 
its existence but its policies in largest measure to the Chancellor. Higher 
education was in a chaotic state, and with any person of less personality, 
information, and leadership there is serious doubt as to whether the asso- 
ciation would have attained its necessarily dominant position. 

To return to Vanderbilt. Through the confidence he had inspired, 
boards with large funds were induced to make at Vanderbilt the largest 
and most complete medical foundation, that, at least up to that time, had 
ever been made in the South. Chancellor Kirkland’s reputation rests 
largely on the wise use he made of funds and the great lengths to which 
he made them go. 

The story in this book is well teld by Dr. Mims who has been for more 
than twenty-five years a member of the Vanderbilt faculty and who had 
the privilege of intimate personal acquaintance with the Chancellor. Those 
who know the easy flowing style of Mims will want to read it for that 
reason; those who ever had any opportunity to come in contact with the 
Chancellor will want to read it for that reason. Then there came other 
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lesser items, but fully told: the unhappy lawsuit with the Church which 
resulted for the best for Vanderbilt and for religious education; the loca- 
tion of the medical school. In all of these the Chancellor was the center 
and the chief target of attack. Not only so but those of us who as 
students have known, admired, and loved even the sarcasm of the Chan- 
cellor are happy to find that the author has preserved so many of the little 
personal touches which he calls the “humanities.” 
H. M. Henry. 


CHAUCER, THE POET 


Tue Livinc Cuaucer. By Percy V. D. Shelly. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. Pp. 331. $3.00. 


Professor Shelly does not profess to reveal discoveries about Chaucer. 
His purpose is to restore to the focus of attention the poet as poet. His pro- 
cedure involves no neglect of the benefits which may be derived from study 
of textual readings, influences and borrowings, and other provender of 
scientific scholarship. It is good to own such fruit-harvesting books which 
are about great writers and are addressed to humanity at large. 

Among many fortunate topics, Mr. Shelly has done well to expose 
the mistakes that Matthew Arnold made in applying his touchstone-method 
to Chaucer. The inescapable conclusion is that Arnold had not read well 
and wholly. Another shrewd blow is directed against those who ignore or 
belittle the masterly fabliaux. Here with fine masculine candor Mr. Shelly 
faces down a certain supercilious criticism of art. 

Constructively, he dwells upon the extraordinary sustained power of 
Chaucer over verse, whether for dialogue or even for pure poetry. He 
points out respects in which Chaucer fits in with what we call the Renais- 
sance, the sensuous spirit of that time. (He acknowledges that the same 
strain manifested itself in “medieval” literature as far back as the twelfth 
century, even before Jean de Meun. And he might have added, earlier 
still, in Older Irish.) He discloses the profound creative temper which 
blended great comedy and tragedy in the metrical romance, Troilus and 
Criseyde. In some detail, he brings out the human reality and passion of 
that poem, the fidelity to life underlying the code of Courtly Love. For 
inadequate reasons, a very great novel has, as he shows, been put to one 
side. Brought back to its rightful place, it bears decisive witness to the 
principle that not only does life contain the element of poetry, but that no 
view of life is adequate if it ignores that essential factor. It may be noted 
that the truth has long been put into practice, if not always in the fore- 
ground, in the life and fiction of China and Japan. The parallels with 
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Chaucer are uncanny. This quality in his medium, this perception of the 
native property of life itself, combines with a sensible, sweet, tolerant, and 
even gracious humor to make the poet distinctly one of the greatest world- 
poets. Finally, one may feel safe and sane in the company of Chaucer 


though he rise to sublimity. 
Epcar C. Know ton. 





